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FIFTY YEARS AGONE 


IFTY years ago the soldiers of the Civil 

War, returning victorious to their homes in 

the soiled and faded blue of service, but happy 

and triumphant, marched thru Washington 
170,000 strong, and were reviewed and gratefully dis- 
missed by President Johnson. A half century has past 
and they are in their graves, all but a scattered few who 
survive to rejoice that toil and suffering and death were 
not in vain, and to behold the unimagined strength and 
glory of their native land. Those of them who could, 
gathered last week in Washington once more, and for 
the last time, to tread the old march and to be reviewed 
by the Southern-born President of a hundred million 
citizens. 

This is no occasion for us to tell the story of our ex- 
panded nation during these fifty years. The day belongs 
not to us or our pride, but to them whose sufferings 
assured to us one country, united, indivisible and free. 
But for them ours would not have been the banner na- 
tion of the world. It is a time to rejoice with them for 
what they did. It is a time to forget the differences 
which seemed for a while malignly to be separating 
North from South. Because they fought a good fight, 
and on the right side, we are one people, and not dis- 
membered fragments powerless in peace or war. Because 
of their good fight one civilization covers the land, and 
the states to whose fields they returned rejoice in the 
prosperity and growth which never would have been 
achieved under the patriarchal system now happily per- 


HELLO! 


HE Genius of Science more than keeps her word. 

Three years ago a surprized and somewhat incred- 
ulous world was told that by the time the Pan-Pacific 
Exposition was open, human speech would be transmit- 
ted by wire from New York to San Francisco. This was 
done ahead of time, and now we read that men have 
conversed between these cities 2500 miles without the 
use of wire, and that what was spoken in New York 
was heard in Hawaii, nearly twice that distance away. 
If Honolulu: had had a transmitter New York would 
have heard in response to its “Hello” hail the musical 
salutation of the islanders, “Aloha!” If London had pos- 
sest ears to hear and an electric tongue to speak we 


should have heard the characteristic, “Are you there?” ~ 


If Berlin had been in tune we might have got the gut- 
tural greeting, “Gott strafe England!” If Petrograd had 
been prepared we should have received in response— 
but let us not exaggerate the power of the new inven- 
tion. Possibly the ether waves might have broken down 


ished forever. We give honor to the courage and devo- 
tion of those who wore the gray and dutifully accepted 
the arbitrament of war and the will of God. But pecu- 
liar and undiminished luster emblazons them who this 
week are able to gather in this glorious and pathetic 
spectacle. 

They gather in Washington, but scattered here and 
there, remnants in every city and town, are the few who 
are too old or too feeble to join in that memorial parade. 
How shall we give them honor? They must not be for- 
gotten. It is not enough that they shall gather in their 
camp fires and tell over the old story; we should bid them 
tell it to our children. We should point them out to our 
boys and girls as the heroes of American history. We 
should have a day every year in which they should be 
bidden to sit in some public hall where the children of 
the public schools should look upon them with venera- 
tion and should:ask them to tell something of those ex- 
periences of suffering and danger which they recall when 
they meet one with another. What better Sabbath day 
in the year could be spent than that in which they are 
mustered at church, four or five, perhaps only one or 
two of them in the town or village, that the children of 
the Sabbath school may hear them repeat the grand 
story how they gave liberty and union to the genera- 
tions that should come. Then when these children are 
as old they will be proud to tell their children’s children 
how they saw and heard the heroes of a hundred years 
before. W. H. W. 


ALOHA! 


under the pressure of Slavic consonants. It is enough 
to say that when Mr. Vail said “Hello!” in his office at 
No. 15 Dey street his voice was audible in every con- 
tinent, except, perhaps, the Australian. It seems that 
the time may come when a man, by turning his ears 
backward, can hear himself talk around the world. 
Wireless telephony means that the billion and a half 
people living on this planet have been virtually gath- 
ered into one room where they can listen to one man’s 
voice. The human race has snuggled together like a fam- 
ily about a fireside on a cold evening and can chat com- 
fortably with one another. When print became popular 
it was said that the human voice had lost its power. But 
we see, on the contrary, that its range has been ex- 
tended indefinitely. The vibrations of the air expelled 
from the mouth, too faint to be felt and speedily 
quenched, can be magnified and borne by the waves of 
the frictionless ether to the ends of the earth, there to 
be reconverted into audibility. The sound passes thru 
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the silence as the rays of the sun can pass thru a lens 
of ice and set a piece of wood on fire. 

Civilization is held steady, like the world in its orbit, 
by the balance of centrifugal and centripetal forces. 
The railroad and the steamship gave to man the power 
to fly from home to any part of the planet whither his 
inclination called him. But lest man should become a 
wanderer upon the face of the earth and the language 
lose the sweetest of its words, modern invention called 
into play a counter influence, and the motion picture 
and the telephone have made it possible to enjoy the 
delights and advantages of travel without leaving home. 
Thanks to the first he may see with his own eyes the 
slaughter upon European battlefields, or, if he averts 
his gaze from the horrid sight, he may watch the crowds 
stream by the Tower of Jewels or the bathers on the 
surf boards at Waikiki Beach. And if he would speak 
with those he sees in California or Hawaii the telephone 
makes, or soon will make, this also possible to him. 

Hawaii once seemed far away to those who dwelt 
upon the Atlantic edge of our country. We can 
all remember the time when it was gravely argued 
by them whether Hawaii were not too remote to be in- 
corporated into our country, just as in 1776 it was 
doubted—and with much more reason—whether Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia were not too far apart to form 
one nation, and in 1847 California was thought inac- 
cessible and undesirable. But when a Boston man can 
talk with his friend in Honolulu or San Francisco, when 
he finds upon his breakfast table the pineapples of 
Hawaii and the pears of California and sprinkles them 
with sugar from Hawaiian cane or California beets, then 
he can realize that expansion means, not dissipation and 
weakness, but consolidation and strength, and that the 
old New England town meeting system of government 
is not limited to those who can be gathered into one 
room, but may be extended to include those who can 
talk together in a common tengue and work together 
under a common flag. Human thought has power to 
pierce the mountains and to span the widest ocean. 








THE POLITICAL EFFICIENCY TWINS 


HE other day, in an address before the Chamber of 

Commerce of Seattle, Mr. Taft is reported to have 
said that the advocates of the initiative and referendum 
propose “to dispense with legislative agents and let the 
people legislate directly.” ; 

Mr. Taft must be mistaken. No advocate of the ini- 
tiative and referendum proposes to do away with repre- 
sentative government. Representative government is, as 
Mr. Taft well says, “an institution hammered out in the 
struggle for liberty by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors for 
eight hundred years.” It ought not and cannot be dis- 
pensed with. 

What the initiative and referendum really aim to do 
is to make representative government more representa- 
tive. If an executive or legislator knows that the people 
can act in their own interest whenever they are misrep- 
resented, he will hew much cleser to the line of popular 
will. The usefulness therefore of the initiative and ref- 
erendum lies almost entirely in their potentiality. The 
less they are employed, the better they work. The fact 
that they are not abused is indicated by a report in the 
National Municipal Review for October, 1914, which 
states that out of 261 municipalities known to have the 


power to use the initiative and referendum, only thirty- 
one have used the initiative and twenty-six the refer- 
endum. 

These twin measures, like most reforms in politics, 
neither do all their sponsors claim nor all their detractors 
fear, but they have worked acceptably wherever they 
have been tried, and, unless all signs fail, they are des- 
tined to spread in democratic countries. 








A LEGAL SEPARATION 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY in spite of—or rather 
because of—its opposition to women law students, 
is responsible for the first graduate law school in Amer- 
ica devoted exclusively to women. 

For when the Harvard authorities firmly refused 
women permission to take the regular courses in the 
Harvard Law School, Miss Elizabeth C. Beale, a Rad- 
cliffe senior, put the feminine arts of ingenuity and per- 
suasiveness to use and induced her father, Professor 
Joseph H. Beale, of Harvard, to organize the Cambridge 
law school for women. The school will open this fall. 
Harvard professors will lecture, Harvard methods of 
teaching and case books will be used, Harvard require- 
ments of scholarship will be maintained. Only the stimu- 
lus of individual competition with Harvard men will be 
lacking. And when the graduates of the two schools 
meet in the courtroom it may be the Harvard men who 
will regret the loss of that wit-sharpening opportunity. 








THE PARTIALITY OF THE PRESS 


HE complaint which Miss Addams has to make 
about the misrepresentation of the news applies 
especially to wartime and chiefly, tho not altogether, to 
the European press. Nobody could get a correct idea of 
the progress of the war or of the arguments by which 


each party to the conflict supports its actions from any- 


journal of a belligerent country. This is partly due to 
the stringency of the censorship and partly to a natural 
bias. But one could get an adequate knowledge of events 
and acquaintance with both sides of the case from al- 
most any American newspaper. We have heard of only 
one case of a leading paper refusing to publish the re- 
ports from Berlin, and that paper has not been able to 
keep them out altogether. Most of the war news pub- 
lished in America comes from or thru London, and is of 
course controlled by the British censor and colored by 
British sentiment. But most of our journals have print- 
ed all the German news they could get, and, however 
strongly anti-German their editorials may be, have 
given space to the views of German advocates in the 
form of letters, articles or interviews. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that the superfi- 
cial reader of a newspaper—and that means nearly 
every reader—does not get a just and well balanced 
idea of the course of events. That is due to the fact that 
each journal “plays up” the news to suit itself, and in 
some cases this is done in a way to convey an altogether 
erroneous impression of what has been done or said. 
This may be seen by comparing the accounts of the same 
event in two opposing newspapers. The body of the 
“story” may be much the same or even identical in lan- 
guage, but by arrangement and headlines it is made to 
convey very different impressions. It has been found 
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by experiment that headlines announcing a victory of 
the Allies will sell much better on the street than when 
they announce a German victory, and since the news 
from the various battlefields is never altogether one- 
sided it is possible to present it in either fashion. This 
has been carried to such an extreme by some of our 
pronounced pro-Ally journals that one who reads the 
headlines only would get the idea that the Allies had 
pursued an almost uninterrupted career of conquest 
thruout the year. But even in such flagrant cases of par- 
tiality in presentation it is possible, with the aid of a 
map, to ascertain from the data given that the Allies 
had in some instances been advancing backward. 

It is then chiefly in misproportion rather than by 
falsification or exclusion that our papers sin against 
the truth. Misproportion may, indeed, be called a form 
of misrepresentation, and hence to be avoided, but ed- 
itors differ naturally as to what part of the news they 
consider most important, significant or interesting, and 
journalism would be pretty dull if every paper gave the 
same space and prominence to each piece of news. 








SPECIALIZING IN BRAWN 
RESIDENT ELIOT talked. But President Butler 
acted, Football was banished from Columbia. 

Now after ten years it is restored. This is not so bad 
as it seems. A university maintaining a band of highly 
trained gladiators provides a vent for the superabun- 
dant athletic spirit of the undergraduate to work itself 
off. The real students are left free to pursue their 
studies—which, after all, is one of the purposes of a 
university. 





NAMED IN THE DISPATCHES 


NE might think from the official reports of the 

campaign that France and Germany had exchanged 
psychologies. On the French side this is an anonymous 
war. In the land where Napoleon and Boulanger rose to 
fame the news remains persistently impersonal. We 
rarely hear the name of a general unless Joffre dis- 
charges him for incompetency. We do not know whom 
to credit with the staunch holding of the three hundred 
mile line for thirteen months without a break or whom 
to praise for the élan now displayed in the Champagne 
sector. . 

On the other hand it used to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Germans to repress rather than to encour- 
age the tendency to hero-worship to which they as much 
as any people are prone. For the Germans pride them- 
selves chiefly upon their training, system and organiza- 
tion, upon the unified and coédrdinated action of the 
whole people, and they boast that if any soldier drops 
cut, whether it be a private or a field marshal, another 
man will step into his place and carry out the plan with- 
out a break. It is the “American system” of machine 
construction applied to the political mechanism. 

But the popular mind everywhere is ineradicably dis- 
posed to make some one individual responsible for any- 
thing that happens, right or wrong, and resolutely re- 
fuses to direct its admiration or indignation toward a 
“system” or an abstraction. Every invention must have 
an inventor; every accident must be somebody’s fault; 
every case of poverty must be due to some thief; every 
campaign accredited to a particular general. It was, 


perhaps, in consequence of this popular demand for per- 
sonalities that the policy of the German Government 
has gradually changed in the course of the war. First, 
the curtain was raised so we could discover the figure 
of General von Hindenburg, heroic size; later General 
von Mackensen was allowed to come before the lime- 
light, and now the Berlin dispatches are full of the names 
of all the army leaders, altho it is still uncertain as to 
what part each plays in the great drama that is dis- 
played to our gaze, 
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THE MYTH OF “WAR BABIES” 


AST winter there was great excitement in England 

over the question of war babies. It was reported 
that in the neighborhood of the concentration camps 
and recruiting stations there were thousands of un- 
married prospective mothers and the papers were filled 
with rash suggestions and heated arguments. Some de- 
manded the abolition of the illegitimacy laws. Some 
foresaw the breakdown of the marriage system. 
Some said that the girls should receive the same honor 
as the recruits for “giving themselves to the country.” 
Some preached to the charitable to contribute to the 
support of these children of the “absent-minded beg- 
gars” at the front. Some wanted them adopted as the 
nation’s wards. 

Now we know that this was much ado about nothing. 
The report of the Registrar General gives the number 
of illegitimate births in England and Wales for the 
months of April, May and June as 9644. This is a de- 
plorably large number, but it is 333 less than for the 
corresponding period of 1914. This is to say the call to 
arms has reduced the evil instead of increasing it. The 
same result is observed in France. 

The improvement shown in both countries is in 
part due to the “war brides” movement, which encour- 
aged the soldiers to marry before going to the front and 
removed the legal obstacles to such marriages. This 
movement was generally misunderstood and unjustly 
criticized in the United States at the time, but as we 
showed in our editorial of February 22 on “The Women 
Who Save the Race,” it was dictated by sound morality 
and the vital interests of the countries concerned. The 
statistics now appearing prove that the view we took 
was the right one. As the war goes on into its second 
vear and the death list piles up, the importance of war 
babies of honorable parentage becomes evident. What- 
ever the outcome of the war, the regeneration of Europe 
depends upon its women. 


1620-1920 

OW shall we celebrate the tercentenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth? It is the birth- 
day of the nation in truer sense than Independence Day, 
for 1776 was but the natural outgrowth of 1620. The 
Mayflower Covenant was the origin of constitutional 
government, the first instance in history of Rousseau’s 
“social compact” theory. The millions of alien races and 
religions which have followed in their train have adopt- 
ed the language and institutions, and, to a larger extent 
than they realize, the ideals and moral standards of the 

men and women who landed at Plymouth Rock. 
An exposition at Plymouth is proposed, but we hope 
something better will be thought of. The exposition 
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commemorating the landing at Jamestown was a dismal 
and expensive failure. The Panama-Pacific has had the 
unique satisfaction of burning its mortgage in mid- 
season, but its success is due largely to the fact that 
there is less of the “exposition” about it than any of its 
predecessors. 

A pageant is proposed, but before going too far the 
committee on arrangements should call up the shade of 
Elder Brewster, with the aid of Mrs. Piper, and find out 
whether such a festivity would meet with the approval 
of those whom we are to honor. If it is like some pa- 
geants we have seen, we fear that it would fall under 
the same ban as mummery and maypoling. The real Pa- 
geant of the Pilgrims is that endless procession of emi- 
grant wagons which, starting from Plymouth nearly 
three hundred years ago, has been traveling ever since 
until it has penetrated to every corner of our continent. 

Doubtless some form of local exhibition and cere- 
monies will be held, for there will be pilgrimages to the 
Pilgrim Shrine thruout the year. We would suggest 
holding a reunion of all the furniture which came over 
in the “Mayflower” if a building of sufficient size is con- 
structed. But this is not a local affair. The schools of 
Oregon will be as much concerned in it as those of 
Massachusetts. The children of Slovaks and Syrians are 
as much entitled to celebrate as those who are eligible 
to the Society of Mayflower Descendants, It must be as 
wide in its scope as the influence of the event commem- 
orated. It must—unless it is to be a farce—be a real 
commemoration; that is, it must have for its aim the 
revivifying of those principles and ideals for which the 
Pilgrim Fathers left their homes and which they estab- 
lished in these western wilds three centuries ago. 








ENGLAND, GERMANY AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


HE Associate Editor of The Independent, Mr. 

Harold J. Howland, as our readers know, is now in 
the war zone. Two of his articles have already appeared 
in The Independent. Others will follow. Our readers will 
be interested, we are sure, in the following communica- 
tion from his pen printed on the editorial page of the 
London Express of September 6. Tho it is addrest pri- 
marily to the British public, it should be of equal in- 
terest to the people of Germany and the United States. 
It is as follows: 


It is a little difficult for me to be amiable just now. The 
London press seems determined gratuitously to assume, 
first, that not only is the United States being bamboozled by 
Germany, but the American people are grateful for it, and 
second, that because we are gratified at Germany’s assur- 
ance that there shall be no more “Lusitania” and “Arabic” 
cases, we are quite cheerfully prepared to swallow any 
“Gulflight” and “Falaba” cases that Germany may choose 
to have appear in the future. Germany may be trying to 
bamboozle us. She will not succeed. The purpose and temver 
of the American people have been, are, and will be, inflexible. 

But the point I wish especially to consider is the British 
interference with American trade with neutral countries. 
And, first, I want to make one point perfectly clear. There 
are plenty in America who are ready to fight, if necessary, 
to put a stop to such infamies as the sinking of the “Lusi- 
tania.” There is no one, I believe, who wants to fight to stop 
the illegal confiscation of American cargoes. Goods can be 
paid for. Life cannot be restored. 

Nevertheless, we should be derelict in our sacred duty to 
the American people if we did not protest with determina- 
tion against interference with American trade committed, 
in our judgment, contrary to sound principles of interna- 
tional law. The rights of neutrals on the high seas are too 
important and valuable to the world to go unchampioned. 


There are several reasons why we look upon Great Brit- 
ain’s interference with our trade as unjustified. 

England has no binding and effective blockade of Ger- 
many. By the very geography of the case, she cannot have. 
It is sound international law that a blockade in order to be 
binding must be both effective and impartial as between the 
neutrai nations. 

The British navy can stop direct American trade with 
Germany. It cannot stop direct Swedish, or Norwegian, or 
Danish trade with Germany. The British blockade must 
therefore in the very nature of the case be both ineffective 
and discriminatory. 

It is only in the case of a binding blockade that a belliger- 
ent is warranted under the principles of international law 
and equity in interfering with the non-contraband trade of 
a neutral carried on in neutral bottoms. 

But in the present case appeal is made by England to the 
doctrine of “continuous voyage” as developed by the United 
States in the Civil War. Such an appeal might conceivably 
be upheld in either one of two cases—in the case of a breach 
of blockade, and in the case of contraband of war. But it is 
clear, at least to the American mind, that England is main- 
taining no legal blockade of German ports, for the reasons 
given above. And the British contention, if I understand it 
rightly, is for the right to prevent all trade, in so far as she 
can get at it, between Germany and the outside world, re- 
gardless of its contraband or non-contraband nature. Such 
a contention is not good international law or equity. 

There is a further weakness in the English case, it seems 
to me, as set forth by Sir Edward Grey. In his note of July 
23 he dwelt upon the justification for the British course of 
action afforded by the “shocking violation of the recognized 
rules and principles of civilized warfare” of which Germany 
*has been guilty in the present war. I yield to no one in my 
detestation of exactly those assaults upon international de- 
cency and civilization. And I know that the great majority 
of the American people have the same feeling about them. 
But two wrongs do not make a right, even when one of 
them is of the utmost heinousness. The fact that Germany 
outraged humanity in her treatment of Belgium and in the 
killing of men, women, and children by the wanton sinking 
of passenger vessels, does not warrant England in invading 
the rights of neutral nations upon the high seas. 

Germany tried to use a similar argument in justification 
of the sinking of the “Lusitania”; and the United States 
would have none of it. The relations of a neutral nation with 
opposing belligerents must be carried on in watertight com- 
partments. Each belligerent is responsible to the neutral 
nation for the observance of the rights of the neutral’s citi- 
zens. And the neutral nation must hold each belligerent re- 
sponsible for its own acts regardless of anything that the 
belligerents may do as among themselves. 


To this the Express replies: 


In an article on this page the well known American publi- 
cist, Mr. Harold J. Howland, explains his country’s attitude 
both to Germany and Great Britain. Mr. Howiand vigor- 
ously denounces the submarine crimes, but he complains 
that Great Britain is interfering, unjustifiably, with Amer- 
ican exports to Germany. We cannot, he says, maintain an 
effective legal blockade of Germany, and without such a 
blockade we are not justified by international law in pre- 
venting the passage of any goods that are not contraband 
of war. In reply to this, we appeal, as Sir Edward Grey has 
already appealed, to the doctrine of “the continuous voyage” 
set up by the United States Government during the Civil 
War. The British navy is besieging Germany, and it is its 
duty to prevent supplies reaching the garrison. Mr. How- 
land admits that Germany has violated the rules of civil- 
ized warfare, but he contends that we must obey every sub- 
section of these rules. We do not admit that we have broken 
any international law, but we claim that, since the British 
navy, now as in the past, is fighting—to quote Mr. Balfour 
—for “the freedom of the land,” we should be sure of sym- 
pathetic judgment from neutral democratic countries. Sup- 
pose a mad dog, whose existence threatened the lives of our 
children, were hiding in our neighbor’s tumble-down cow- 
shed, would Mr. Howland find us guilty of a serious crime 
against property if we burned the cowshed down? 


We shall not here discuss the reply of the Express ex- 
cept to say that it seems to us a bit unbecoming to allude 
to the American merchant marine as “a tumble-down 
cowshed.” We are, indeed, ashamed of our shipping, but 
we have not forgotten that it was “tumbled down” by 
British-built cruisers at a time when we had our hands 
full fighting an enemy which was determined to main- 
tain human slavery. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


September 27—British take Loos, 
north of Lens. British transport 
earrying Indians sunk by submarine 
in Mediterranean. 

September 28—French take Hill 140, 
southwest of Lens. Italian battle- 
ship “Benedetto Brin’ wrecked by 
internal explosion. 

September 29—British defeat Turks 
ninety miles from Bagdad. Kitch- 
ener complains that recruiting is 
falling off. 

September 30—Greek Chamber en- 
dorses Venizelos’s war policy. House 
of Commons approves tariff on au- 
tomobiles by 174 to 8 

October: 1—French repulse German 
counter attacks in Champagne. Ger- 
man officers assisting in Bulgarian 
army. 

October %®—Hindenburg striving to 
reach Dvinsk and Minsk. Sixty-five 
French aeroplanes bombard rail- 
roads in rear of German line. 

October 3—Russia sends ultimatum to 
Bulgaria demanding dismissal of 
German officers within twenty-four 
hours. French pierce third German 
line near Lens. 




















The entrenched line 
pia neg A the which has grown so 

ae Ce familiar to us dur- 
ing the past year makes almost a right 
angle pointed at Paris where the line 
running south from Belgium meets the 
line running west from Lorraine. The 
attack of the Allies is directed at the 
middle of both sides of this angle; 
against the southern side between 
Rheims and Verdun in the Champagne 
district and against the western side be- 
tween Lille and Arras in the Artois 
district. If the Allies break thru the 
lines in either of these sectors it will 
enable them to outflank the other and 
render it untenable. This would com- 
pel the Germans to withdraw from the 
angle above Paris and straighten their 


lines, if not to evacuate France alto- - 


gether. 

The campaign in the Artois or west- 
ern region is being carried on in co- 
operation by the British and French, 
the former to the north and the latter 
to the south of the objective, which is 
the railroad center and coal mining 
town of Lens. This has been the chief 
point of attack for many months. The 
British made desperate efforts to push 
thru the line at Neuve Chapelle and the 
French have kept hammering away at 
Souchez, about twelve miles south of 
Neuve Chapelle. Now the British line 
has been extended and the Allied forces 
have come closer together. 

The advance which was begun on 
September 25, simultaneous with that 
in the Champagne, has brought the 
British to Hill 70, near Loos, a mile 
northwest of Lens, and the French to 
Hill 140, near Givenchy, a mile south- 
west of Lens. From these points their 
suns command the town and the rail- 
roads connections there. The gain is no 
more than a mile or two but it is never- 


theless important because it proves the 
possibility of breaking thru the best en- 
trenchments. which the Germans could 
construct, provided they use enough 
ammunition. The Germans have made 
repeated counter-attacks but so far 
have not dislodged the Anglo-Fremch 
troops from their new positions except 
on the left where they recaptured 150 
yards of trenches from the British. 
Further to the north the British also 
took the offensive and gained ground 
at Hooge, in front of Ypres, most of 
which they held. 

For six days before the assault the 
British bombarded the German de- 
fenses with high explosives and shrap- 
nel. During the night before the ma- 
chine guns played continuously on the 
trenches and entanglements so as to 
prevent the Germans from repairing, 
and early in the morning began the 
heaviest cannonading in the history of 
the world. The ranges had been care- 
fully studied and four shells were dropt 
upon each yard of the trenches every 
five minutes. The Germans were insuffi- 
ciently supplied with ammunition and 
were greatly outnumbered, five to one, 
the Germans claim. 





Neither the official com- 
muniques nor the com- 
ments of the strategists 
give one any idea of what such fighting 
as took place in Loos seems like to one 
in the thick of it. We therefore quote 
from the London Daily Mail and New 
York World the story of a wounded 
soldier: 


At 4 a. m. the British heavy guns start- 
ed a furious bombardment, and the British 
small quick-firing guns just behind the in- 
fantry opened a_ point-blank fusillade 
against the trenches opposite, fifty yards 
away. It literally swept away the German 
parapet. 

This lasted fifteen minutes. The sharp, 
fierce barking of the quick-firers blazing 
away just a foot or two above our heads 
as we crouched down tight into the muddy 
trenches seemed to drive us mad. I can 
hardly tell what it felt like, it seems now 
like a nightmare. I suppose I was half mad. 

It was about 4:20 when “stand by” 
was past along. You just pass it along, 
and the order flies down the line of 
trenches in a few seconds. I felt alb stiff 
and rigid; I remember fixing my bayonet, 
then some one said, “Prepare to charge.” 

I repeated it to the next chap in a 
funny, squeaking voice. It didn’t seem like 
me talking. 

Then there seemed a pause. I sort of 
prayed that something would stop the next 
order. You can’t think properly; you just 
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THE RECONQUEST OF FRANCE 
The long awaited drive of the Allies has at last begun in earnest. At the two points indicated 
on the map by arrows definite progress has been made. The German line has been pierced on the 
western and southern sides. The British are attacking Lens from the north and the French from 
the south. In the Champagne region west of the Argonne Forest the French have d's'odged the 
invaders along a front of fifteen miles 
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try to pull yourself together and call your- 
self a fool. 

Then, suddenly, when I thought it would 
not happen, every one was shouting “Go!” 
and we were all climbing over the trench 
sandbags. I rushed forward a few yards 
and fell down in the slushy mire when I 
saw the others dropping—then forward 
again until we got within ten yards of the 
trenches. 

“Charge!” shouted the officers all along 
the line, and we all yelled. It was an awful 
din, everybody yelling themselves hoarse. 
I remember standing on top of a tumble- 
down parapet. It was a mess of earth, torn 
sandbags and pieces of barbed wire. 

I saw two Germans. They seemed hesi- 
tating whether to throw up their hands or 
shoot. Then I just wanted to kill a man. 
A chap does see red. I remember vividly 
that impelling desire to slay. One I stuck 
with my bayonet and pulled the trigger at 
the same time, and the other fellow—I 
just bayoneted him, too. 

We took that first trench without a 
casualty. There wasn’t any fight left in 
the poor beggars; they were all doddering. 
I began to cool down a bit then, and the 
order came along to build head cover and 
to hold a trench. We did this by humping 
a sandbag across the trench and putting 
it up on the other side. 

The Germans were now opening fire 
upon us from their second line with rapid 
rifle fire and machine guns. We stuck it 
for ten minutes and then were scrambling 
forward again. Meanwhile, during the wait, 
bombing parties had crept forward and 
were giving the Germans beans. 

We took all the cover we could, crept 
along the traverses and up the communi- 
eating trenches, and then, when we got 
within a dozen yards, we did all over again 
that yelling, ear-splitting charge. 

I saw three snipers huddled around a 
Maxim gun. They were shouting something. 
I put it across the three of them, and just 
then I got hit with a piece of shrapnel. I 
went down and did not get up again till 
I was helped back to the first aid some 
hours later, but I heard that our chaps 
who had again gone forward had captured 
the third line of trenches. 

They say the fighting there was worse 


” 





than ever, because the Germans had man- 
aged to get up some reinforcements, but I 
shall never forget the effect of the “Lloyd 
George specials’ upon the first German 
trenches. We had to stand on dead Ger- 
mans while we rested there, and trample 
over them on our charge for the second line. 


The battle in 
Champagne, the 
greatest victory 
achieved by the French since the battle 
of the Marne a year ago, was practi- 
cally accomplished in twenty minutes. 
At 9:15 on the morning of Saturday, 
September 25, the French and African 
troops leaped from their trenches along 
a front of fifteen miles and captured 
the first line of the German defenses. 
The Germans lost more men that day 
than the entire American army con- 
tains. 

But to make that charge possible 
months of preparation were necessary. 
A bombardment of sixty hours preced- 
ed the attack, in which the long range 
guns searched the roads communi- 
cating with the front so as to cut off 
the supplies. Aeroplanes sailing over 
the German lines in flocks of sixty at 
a time dropt bombs on the railroad sta- 
tions and trains. This so demoralized 
the commissary that some of the Ger- 
man soldiers at the front had been 
two days without food when they 
were attacked. It is estimated that the 
French have been expending half a 
million shells a day at a cost of more 
than $5,000,000. 

The French attack was directed 
against that part of the line lying west 
of the Argonne forest between Suippes 
and Ste. Menehould. About five miles 
behind the German front runs the rail- 


Victory in Twenty. 
Minutes 


road which enters the Argonne, and if 
this is cut the army of the Crown 
Prince, which has been for almost a year 
attacking the Verdun fortress from 
this side, will be forced to take a new 
position. The French continued their 
advance during the week and have 
gained from one to three miles along 
the fifteen mile front. Their attack is 
now directed toward the hill of Tahure. 
The French official estimate puts the 
German losses at three army corps. 
Some thirty thousand prisoners were 
taken and over a hundred cannon. The 
Germans do not attempt to deny the 
seriousness of the Allied offensive, but 
claim that their lines are holding well. 
They report the capture of 10,922 men 
and thirty-five machine guns in Cham- 
pagne and Artois. 

The Prussian lists of killed, wounded 
and missing up to September 28 sum 
up 1,916,148 names. This does not in- 
clude the other German losses. 


It was expected that 
when the French and 
English began their at- 
tack upon the German lines in the west 
the pressure upon the Russians would 
be relieved because of the necessity of 
withdrawing troops from the eastern 
front. So far, however, no such effect 
is discernible. On the contrary the Ger- 
mans and Austrians in Russia have 
shown increased activity and have made 
gains on both the left and right wings. 
They seem to be determined to estab- 
lish a line as far east as possible be- 
fore the arrival of winter or the new 
Russian armies check their movements. 
They are now in possession of a north 
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and south line extending about a thou- 
sand miles from the Gulf of Riga to 
the frontier of Rumania and about two 
hundred miles east of Warsaw. Accord- 
ing to the estimates of Russian mili- 
tary experts the Austro-German forces 
on this front comprize some 2,600,000 
men. The line has recently been 
strengthened in the northern sector for 
the purpose of taking the fortress of 
Dvinsk and breaking the Russian lines 
east of Vilna. But Dvinsk is protected 
on the south by river, swamps and lakes 
and the Russians, knowing the country, 
have trapped and severely punished the 
German advance guard in their en- 
deavor to approach the city from this 
quarter. 

There are three lines of railroad run- 
ning parallel about fifty miles from 
Petrograd southwest to Warsaw. Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg cut the first 
of these a month ago at Vilna. He has 
now broken thru the Russian line at 
Smorgon, which gives him access to the 
second, and he seems determined to 
press on to the third at Minsk. The 
Russians, however, are making a stout 
defense in the lake region east of 
Vilna. 

On the southern end of the line the 
Russian army which recently took the 
offensive seems now to have been 
checked and turned back. The Austro- 
German forces have regained the fort- 
ress of Lutsk and driven the Russians 
from the Styr River. 

The German War Office reports the 
capture on the Russian front during 
the month of September of 421 officers, 
95,464 men, 37 cannon, 298 machine 
guns and one aeroplane. Evidently then 
the Petrograd claim that the Russian 
armies have retired intact cannot be 
taken literally. The removal of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas as commander-in- 
chief is evidently to be followed by 
an overhauling of army administration. 
General d’Amade and other French 
officers have gone to Russia from the 
Dardanelles to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion or perhaps to take command. Gen- 
eral Alexis Kuropatkin, who command- 
ed the Russian armies in the Japanese 
war, has been appointed chief of the 
Russian Grenadier Corps. Kuropatkin 
was dismissed from the army in dis- 
grace at that time on account of the 
failure of his Manchurian campaign, 
but foreign authorities have been dis- 
posed to believe that he was unjustly 
held responsible for the Russian de- 
feat. He entered the army at the age 
of sixteen and is now sixty-seven. 


The mobilization of Bul- 
garia was promptly met 
by the mobilization of 
Greece, but so far no outbreak of hos- 
tilities has occurred. The Bulgarian 
Government states that its position of 
“armed neutrality” is warranted by 
Bulgaria’s propinquity to the thea- 
ter of war and is not intended as 2 
menace to any of her neighbors. Pre- 
mier Venizelos replies that the mobili- 
zation of Greece has the same justifi- 
cation. The opposition to the war policy 
of Premier Venizelos has disappeared 
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LAYING PLANS FOR THE “GREAT DRIVE” 
French officers studying a section of the maps used by the headquarters staff in preparation for 
the movement of troops 


with the arming of Bulgaria. When the 
Greek Chamber of Deputies assembled 
on September 30 the Premier was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by all parties 
and the leaders of the Opposition ex- 
prest their approval of his intention to 
go to the defense of Serbia against 
Bulgaria. The Government bills provid- 
ing for a grant of $30,000,000 and ap- 
plying martial law to the border dis- 
tricts and Athens were promptly 
passed. 

It is announced that the Allied 
Powers will defend Serbia in case 
of attack. There have been some 
Russian and British forces. in Serbia 
for a long time and it is said that an 
Allied army has been disembarked near 
Salonika ready to be sent into Serbia 
by the railroad which runs from that 
port to Belgrade. 

The troops called to the colors in 
Bulgaria are said to number 250,000 
and about a-third of them have been 
massed along the Serbian and Greek 
frontiers ready for an immediate inva- 
sion. German officers are in Bulgaria 
assisting in the organization of the 
army and the preparation of the forti- 
fications. A force of Austrian and Ger- 
man troops, variously estimated from 
60,000 to 600,000, has been concen- 
trated on the Hungarian side of the 
Danube. but has yet shown no signs of 
undertaking an invasion of Serbian 
territory. 

Rumania has so far mobilized no 
more troops than she has had under 
arms before. 

Premier Radoslavoff, of Bulgaria, 
still declares that he is free to take 
either side which will offer most to his 
country. It is said that Sir Edward 
Grey offered Bulgaria that part of 
Macedonia which she claimed under the 
agreement of the Balkan League before 
the war on Turkey as well as the Turk- 
ish territory as far as the Enos-Midia 


line which Bulgaria gained by conquest 
in the first Balkan war but lost in the 
second. He also promised all necessary 
financial support. In return for this 
Bulgaria was to attack Constantinople 
from the land side with her whole 
army. 

The Germans on the other hand did 
not ask for the active aid of Bulgaria 
but merely a favorable neutrality 
which would permit them to send 
troops and munitions thru Bulgaria 
to Constantinople. For this privilege 
they would assist Bulgaria to take from 
Serbia and Greece the desired Mace- 
donian territory and would induce Tur- 
key to cede Kirk Kilisse and the rail- 
road to the port of Dedeagatch. It is 
apparently this offer which Bulgaria 
has accepted since Turkey has already 
yielded the railroad to the Aegean. 

On October 3 it was announced that 
the Russian Minister at Sofia had been 
instructed to present the following ul- 
timatum: 

The representatives of Russia, which is 
bound to Bulgaria by the imperishable 
memory of her liberation from the Turk- 
ish yoke, cannot sanction by his presence 
preparations for  fratricidal aggression 
against a Slav and allied people. 

The Russian Minister, therefore, has re- 
ceived orders to leave Bulgaria with all 
the staffs of the Legation and Consulates 
if the Bulgarian Government does not 
within twenty-four hours break with the 
enemies of the Slav cause and of Russia, 
and does not at once proceed to send away 
officers belonging to armies of states which 
are at war with the powers of the Entente. 


When the first news of the 
outrages inflicted upon the 
Christians of Asia Minor 
was received it was thought by many 
that the reports must be exaggerated. 
But later advices from various sources 
make it evident that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is bent upon the destruction 
of the Armenian race and that their 
present sufferings are greater than they 
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ever were under the rule of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. A Committee on Armen- 
ian Atrocities has been formed with 
headquarters at 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for the purpose of sifting the 
evidence and collecting funds for the 
relief of the sufferers. It is composed 
of Charles R. Crane, Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, John R. Mott, Oscar S. Straus, 
Frederick Lynch, William Sloane and 
others interested in Turkish affairs, and 
it has issued a report giving some of 
the letters from eye-witnesses of the 
atrocities. The committee reports in 
part as follows: 


The statements examined cover hundreds 
of, towns and cities in which in many in- 
stances all of the Armenians have been 
killed outright, often after horrible tor- 
ture, or sent to the desert to die of starva- 
tion, and that, too, with diabolical cruelty. 
The ostensible deportation of men, women 
and children toward Mesopotamia is usually 
but a form of marching those starving, 
helpless and frequently naked refugees out 
into the mountains to be outraged and 
butchered, sometimes by their guards, and 
sometimes by the Kurds, who gladly co- 
operate in the work of destruction. 2 

Included among these refugees and vic- 
tims are pupils and graduates from the 
American schools and colleges, teachers and 
professional men who have taken degrees 
in American and European universities, 


men and women who have represented the 
brains and enterprise of the country for a 
generation or more. 


Evidence seems to prove that probably 
500,000 Armenians have already been mur- 
dered or forced to the desert, where only 
death awaits them unless relief is secured 
at once. And all this has taken place since 
March, and is now at the hight of its 
gruesome fury. 


In the suit of the Gov- 
Trust Cases ernment against what 

has been called the Mov- 
ing Picture Trust, begun three years 
ago, under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, a decision against the defendants 
was announced in the Federal District 
Court, at Philadelphia, last week. The 
defendants were the Moving Picture 
Patents Company, the General Film 
Company, eight other associated or 
subsidiary corporations, and eleven in- 
dividuals. While dissolution appears to 
be required by the decision, the court 
did not suggest how it should be accom- 
plished. Suit was brought as the result 
of a complaint made by a film company 
in New York, which alleged that it had 
been opprest by the combination. 
The Moving Picture Patents Company 
is a holding corporation organized by 
nearly all the manufacturers of films, 
who transferred to it their patents. 
Uniform prices were made, and any ex- 
hibitor of moving pictures who did not 
obey the rules was deprived of his sup- 
ply. Exhibitors who bought any part 
of their supplies from producers out- 
side of the combination were punished 
in the same way. It was claimed that 
ownership of patents gave the combina- 
tion a right so to act. But the court 
says that while patentees may control 
the trade in the patented article so far 
as exclusive sale of it is concerned, the 
grant of a patent does not give a 
license for doing that which the law 
condemns, and that the defendants 
“went far beyond what was necessary 
to protect the use of the patents or the 
monopoly which went with them.” 
Counsel for the Government says that 


“the decision in effect holds that the 
owners of a few patents useful in any 
art or industry may not by combination 
acquire a monopolistic power which 
would enable them, if they should see 
fit to do so, to exclude from the art or 
industry the owners of other patents 
also useful in the same field.” 

In the Federal Court at Detroit, last 
week, a permanent injunction was is- 
sued, forbidding the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company to fix the price 
at which its products must be sold by 
retailers. Suit was brought by the Gov- 
ernment three years ago. This injunc- 
tion is issued with the consent of the 
defendant company. Testimony has re- 
cently been taken in the Government’s 
suit against the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company, which is accused of vio- 
lating the Sherman act by its contro’ 
of trade in glucose and starch. 


It has not been con- 
clusively shown that 
Carranza officers and 
soldiers are not taking part in the 
raids of Mexicans across the border 
along the Texas boundary. General Na- 
varrete, the local Carranza commander, 
insists that his followers are not guilty, 
but Colonel Blocksom, commanding the 
American troops near Progreso, the 
scene of a recent raid, says in his offi- 
cial report that Navarrete is in sym- 
pathy with the raiders or afraid of 
them. On the Mexican side, in the vicin- 
ity of Progreso, he adds, there are 
about 500 of the bandits. They have a 
military organization and many wear 
khaki uniforms. Colonel Beltram, the 
Carranza consul at San Antonio, has 
started for Washington with what he 
regards as evidence that the raiders 
are Magonistas, or members of the 
Mexican branch of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, fanatical men who be- 
lieve that by their action they can cause 
intervention, which, they think, would 
be followed by a distribution of Mex- 
ican land. Mexican residents of Pro- 
greso have been told, it is said, by mes- 
sengers from the raiders’ camp that 


Along the 
Mexican Border 


there is to be an invasion of Texas. A 
Mexican prisoner held by our forces 
has made a sworn statement or con- 
fession in which he asserts that the 
Progreso raiders captured Richard J. 
Johnson, an American cavalryman, cut 
off his head and exhibited it on a pole 
as,a trophy. Johnson has been missing 
since the raid. There is evidence that 
forty Mexicans were killed. An Ameri- 
can ranchman named Fuller was cap- 
tured and held for ransom. The pay- 
ment of $5000 caused his release. An- 
other ranchman, named Mangrum, was 
killed and his horses were taken. 

In Sonora, where Maytorena, the 
Villa commander, recently won a vic- 
tory, the Yaqui Indians, formerly asso- 
ciated with Villa,.are looting, burning 
and killing. Those who fought under 
Maytorena put thirty wounded prison- 
ers to death because their leader lost 
a leg in the battle. Another party, 
which had deserted, captured a train 
on the Southern Pacific road near 
Torres, seventy miles from Guayamas, 
placed eighty passengers in a car and 
burned sixty to death there. Among the 
victims were many women and children, 
but no Americans. Luis Terrazas, son 
of the man formerly regarded as the 
richest resident of Mexico, has escaped 
from the prison in Chihuahua, where 
he had been held for eighteen months. 
A ransom of $500,000 was demanded 
by Villa, and it is said that nearly 
$1,000,000 was paid. But it was not 
sufficient to procure his release. 


Sentai ieai Carranza has trans- 
Villa ferred the executive 
offices of his Govern- 

ment to the capital, put he remains 
with his staff at Vera Cruz. Zapata 
menaces the capital. He has fought 
with Carranza’s men in the suburbs and 
has repeatedly wrecked trains on the 
road to the coast. It is said that he 
hopes to drive the Carranza forces 
from the city before the next meeting 
of the conferrees in this country, be- 
cause they are inclined to recognize 
Carranza’s Government. Apparently 
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TO PRESERVE THE BALANCE OF BALKAN POWER 


King Constantine of Greece reviewing his troops. Bulgaria’s threatening mobilization was im- 
mediately answered by calling 300,000 Greeks to the colors. Greece is an ally of Serbia 
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WHERE THE NEXT TEUTONIC THRUST IS EXPECTED 
Thru Belgrade, capital of Serbia, which lies just over the Save and Danube, runs the only railroad from Austria-Hungary into Serbia. The railroad 


he does not take into account the re- 
cent failures and growing weakness of 
his ally, Villa. The condition of the 
capital has been improved by Car- 
ranza’s capture, on September 27, of 
Necaxa, 110 miles from the city, where 
is situated the great power plant on 
which the capital depends for street 
lights and the moving of street cars. 
The capture was made at the end of a 
five hours’ battle, and the power plant 
was found intact. 

Villa evacuated Torreon and it was 
occupied by the Carranza army under 
Obregon. Many of the residents were 
on the verge of starvation. Villa, re- 
treating, had a part of his army in the 
vicinity of Casas Grandes. The Mor- 
mon colonists there, fearing a repeti- 
tion of the harsh treatment to which 
they were subjected last year, have been 
fleeing to Texas. Villa’s army is now a 
small one, having been greatly reduced 
by desertions. But he is sending dele- 
gates to represent him at the interna- 
tional conference in Washington. One 
of these is General Maytorena, who 
was arrested when he crost the border. 
Another is General Raoul Madero, 
brother of the late President. Defeat in 
battle forced him to cross the border. 
He also was arrested, but both of these 
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THE NEW RED CROSS MANAGER 


Brigadier-General Carroll A. Devol is general 
manager of the American Red Cross, which, with 
the relief work in troubled Mexico added to its 
other service, is now particularly active. He has 
had much experience in relief work in connection 
with his office in the quartermaster corps of the 
Army, and was in charge of relief at San Fran- 
cisco after the great calamity 
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delegates have been set at liberty. Gen- 
eral Angeles, now in Washington, is an- 
other representative of Villa. It was re- 
cently reported that Angeles had de- 
serted this leader. He asserts that he 
is still loyal. 


A tropical hurricans of 
great severity swept 
over New Orleans and 
the adjacent coast in the evening on 
September 29, causing the loss of many 
lives and the destruction of much prop- 
erty. The storm continued for seven 
hours. For a short time the velocity of 
the wind was 120 miles an hour, but the 
sustained rate was 86 miles. The latest 
reports show that 300 persons lost their 
lives, 24 of them in New Orleans, but 
this number will be increased when 
news is received from several places 
which were isolated by the storm. 

Along the coast east of New Orleans 
about 1Q0 lives were lost. Many were 
drowned at Rigoleta, where the tide 
rose sixteen feet. Only two houses 
there, it is said, were left standing. 
More than 150 schooners were wrecked. 
At several places large schooners can 
be seen on the mainland, ten or fifteen 
feet above mean tide level. A British 
steamship lies high and dry at Gulfport. 
Barges carrying $1,500,000 worth of 
coal were sunk in the Mississippi. Eight 
persons were drowned when the packet 
“Hazel” went down. There was but lit- 
tle loss in Mobile, and the Texas coast 
escaped. 


A Gulf Coast 
Hurricane 


The American forces stationed 

Hayti in Hayti were attacked last 
week by rebels who had refused 

to lay down their arms. Sergeant John 
Platt and Sergeant Edward C. Thomp- 
son, of the marines, were killed, and 
ten of their companions were wound- 
ed. The marines were guarding food 
supplies on the way to Cape Haytien, 
and there were two engagements. Fifty 
of the Haytians lost their lives. Ser- 
geant Thompson was leading a small 
force sent out from Port au Prince, the 
capital, to recover the body of a com- 
rade who had _ been accidentally 
drowned. He was shot within a few 
miles of the city. On the 30th, two or 
three days after these losses, the rebels 
agreed to disarm. This decision was 
reached at a conference held near Cape 
Haytien. But there are parties of ban- 
dits in the country not under control. 
It is now known that the treaty or 
convention with Hayti was modified be- 
fore the signatures of Haytian Govern- 


ment officers were attached. The orig- 
inal agreement provided for a financial 
adviser of broad powers, to be named 
by the President of the United States. 
He was to devise a system of account- 
ing, inquire as to the validity of all 
foreign and domestic debts of the Gov- 
ernment, and in other ways to exercize 
so much authority that Haytian critics 
said their President would practically 
be displaced. In the treaty that was 
signed the powers given to this adviser 
are transferred to the National Bank 
of Hayti. The bank is controlled by 
United States capital. 

Hayti is greatly in need of a loan, 
and one will be negotiated after the 
treaty is finally approved. The country 
is bankrupt. With the help of a loan the 
currency system can be reorganized, 
new schools established, agriculture 
promoted, coastwise shipping devel- 
oped, and the custom houses and light- 
houses improved. At the same time the 
foreign debt can be reduced. 
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ARCHDUKE FERDINAND EUGENE 
Commanding the Austro-Hungarian forces on the 
Italian front 
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ALABAMA: Mr. John S. 
Laverty, the blind member of 
the Alabama Legislature from 
Talladega, who is working for 
the establishment of a state in- 
dustrial school for the blind, 
has had a remarkable and an 
inspiring career. After losing 
his sight at the age of twelve, 
he studied music and became an 
excellent performer on many in- 
struments. Since then he has 
taught this art to hundreds of 
other blind persons, many of 
whom are supporting them- 
selves as teachers, tuners and 
repairers. Meantime he has es- 
tablished prosperous music 
stores in three Alabama cities. 
In one of these he employs a 
blind young man to whom he 
has taught both music and 
typewriting, for Mr. Laverty is 
also an exceptionally expert 
typist. He says the blind do not 
need pity. so much as opportu- 
nity to study those vocations in 
which they can succeed. 


ARIZONA: Preliminary steps 
have been taken for the estab- 
lishment of six dams, reservoirs 
and power sites in the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona by which it 
is planned to develop at least 
400,000 horsepower of hydro- 
electric energy from the waters 
of the Colorado River. Mr. 
James B. Girard, formerly 
State Engineer, says that be- 
sides the furnishing of power 
for railroads in the mountains 
and mines of the state, the plan 
includes a scheme for the elec- 
trical extraction of atmospheric 
nitrogen for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. 


FLORIDA: Mrs. Minnie Moore 
Wilson of Kissimee is making 
an earnest effort to arouse na- 
tion-wide interest in the case 
of the Seminole Indians of Flor- 
ida, who, she says, are being 
literally pushed off the land 
which became theirs by treaty 
rights seventy-five years ago. 
“There are only 600 Seminoles 
left,” she says, “and those who 
are working to have justice 
done to them want an answer 
to the question why they have 
been denied the Everglades and 
other land which is rightfully 
theirs. We want to arouse the 
country so that those who have 
been holding land for specula- 
tive purposes will have to re- 
store it to the Indians.” 


GEORGIA: The Atlantic Deep- 
er Waterways Association is to 
holds its next convention at Sa- 
vannah November 9-12. Presi- 
dent J. Hampton Moore, in a 
letter urging the several At- 
lantic states to send delegates, 
describes the proposed water- 
way as extending from Bar 
Harbor, Maine, to Key West, 
Florida, and calls attention to 
its uses in both peace and war. 
One of its great advantages in 
times of war, he says, would be 
the opportunity it would give 
for the speedy and safe concen- 
tration of underwater craft and 
destroyers to defend any threat- 
ened spot on the coast. 


MICHIGAN: Many prominent 
men are interested in the con- 
struction of “The Wolverine 
Pavedway,” a road of crushed 
rock and asphalt, which will 
connect Detroit with Grand 
Rapids, 154 miles distant. The 
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cost is estimated at $9500 a 
mile, of which the state con- 
tributes $3400. The remaining 
$6100 a mile, or about $1,000,- 
000, is to be raised by private 
contribution, or perhaps — has 
been so raised, for at last ac- 
counts enthusiasm along the 
line of the proposed road was 
running high. 


MISSOURI: Diamond-toothed 
circular saws—real diamonds 
from Brazil—which cut thru 
the hardest limestone at the 
rate of three inches a minute, 
are whirring day and night at 
the Carthage quarries, cutting 
and shaping the 50,000 blocks 
of stone needed to build Mis- 
souri’s new capitol in Jefferson 
City. It will take 300 men a 
year to do this part of the work 
at the quarries. The stone is 
Burlington limestone, which is 
as lasting as granite. Stone ex- 
perts say it is really a species 
of marble, superior to Tennes- 
see marble, dark in color and 
capable of taking a high polish. 
The exterior of the capitol, to 
the top of the dome, will be of 
this stone, much of which will 
also be polished and used for 
interior finish. 


NEVADA: Dr. J. E. Church, 
Jr., and Professor S. P. Fer- 
guson, both of the University 
of Nevada, with assistants, form 
the staff of the observatory on 
the summit of Mt. Rose, 10,800 
feet high, about halfway. be- 
tween Reno and Lake Tahoe. 
It is said to be the highest me- 
teorological station in the 
United States. It does not main- 
tain an observer continuously, 
the instruments having been 
constructed to work without at- 
tention for long periods of time. 
The investigations of topography 
and temperatures carried on by 
this staff at different levels 
have been of great value to fruit 
raisers and agriculturists, and 
now a plan has been devised for 
dealing with the relation of 
mountains and forests to the 
conservation of water supply. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: _ The 
heirs of the late Joseph B. 
Walker, who in his lifetime was 
an earnest exponent of forestry 
and at one time a member of 
the New Hampshire State For- 
estry Commission, recently do- 
nated a large tract of land on 
the Long Pond road at Concord 
to the state for the demonstra- 
tions of forest growth which 
State Forester Hirst is making. 
The land is admirably adapted 
to the purpose and the work of 
preparing it for tree culture has 
begun. The tract had been in 
the possession of the Walker 
family since the town of Con- 
cord, or Rumford, was laid out. 


NORTH DAKOTA: The open- 
air school inaugurated last fall 
in Bismarck by the North Da- 
kota Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation was so successful that 
it is to be reopened this fall. 
The school was maintained last 
winter on the porch of a pri- 
vate residence, sessions being 
held from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., 
and altho only one of the pupils 
was in good physical condition 
at the beginning of the term, 
November 1, all were said to 
be well at its close, May 15. 
Many times during the term 


the thermometer registered from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six de- 
grees below zero, yet the chil- 
dren attended regularly and 
were delighted with the experi- 
ence. Two years of school work 
was accomplished in the six and 
a half months. 


OKLAHOMA: Mr. Joseph B. 
Thoburn of the department of 
history and Dr. Irving Perrine 
of the department of geology of 
the University of Oklahoma, 
after two years of investiga- 
tion of the so-called “natural 
mounds” so plentifully found in 
Oklahoma and neighboring 
states, have reached the conclu- 
sion that the mounds are the 
ruins of timber-framed, dome- 
shaped, turf-covered habitations 
of a prehistoric race. Since there 
are countless thousands of these 
mounds, some in colonies of 2000 
to a square mile, it is believed 
this race far outnumbered the 
Osage and Quapaw Indians 
who came later; and tho these 
Indians are believed to have oc- 
cupied this territory for at least 
600 years, they have no tradi- 
tions concerning the former in- 
habitants. Implements of tillage, 
household utensils and beauti- 
fully decorated pottery found in 
the mounds show skill exceeding 
that of any of the known ab- 
original tribes of the United 
States. 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Oc- 
tavia Hill Association, which 
for a score of years has been 
working to provide the poor of 
Philadelphia with comfortable 
and sanitary homes at the low- 
est possible prices, has cleaned 
up many unwholesome quarters. 
Its latest venture is that of 
providing well-built apartments 
in Kensington for workmen 
whose wages are so small that 
heretofore they have had to live 
in crowded, ill-ventilated rooms. 
The association is not a rival 
of the building operators, nor 
are its beneficiaries objects of 
special charity. 


TEXAS: In the city of Sweet- 
water a large number of old- 
time cattlemen of the Southwest 
recently called a meeting which 
well-nigh filled the county court- 
house. There they formed a per- 
manent organization to com- 
memorate and celebrate annual- 
ly the days of free grass on the 
open range. No man was eligi- 
ble who had not lived in the 
cow country prior to 1885. At 
midday a recess was taken and 
the entire convention repaired 
to a grove of pecan trees out on 
Sweetwater Creek, where an 
old-fashioned chuck-wagon din- 
ner was spread. 


UTAH: The view from the 
summit of Mt. Timpanogos is 
one of the finest in Utah, but 
the ascent has always been so 
difficult that comparatively few 
tourists have taken advantage 
of it. That difficulty is now be- 
ing removed by the citizens of 
Pleasant Grove, which lies in 
the morning shadows of the 
great mountain. Mayor Harvey 
recently proclaimed a_ holiday 
and called upon every able- 
bodied man in the city to turn 
out and help construct a trail 
by which ascent may be made 
on horseback to within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the top. Citizens 





have also set an iron flagstaff 
on the summit with a large 
metal flag which can be seen 
from the city with the aid of 
glasses. 


VERMONT: ‘The Vermont 
Forestry Department plans to 
codperate with the private for- 
est owners of the state to a 
greater extent than heretofore. 
Upon request, an expert will 
not only supervise the marking 
on private lands of all trees 
which should be cut, but will 
keep account of their number 
and at the conclusion of the 
marking be able to inform 
the owner as to the total num- 
ber to be cut. This information 
will be of value in enabling 
owners to dispose of the timber 
before cutting. In young forests 
the aim of the forester will be 
to increase the rate of growth 
of the most valuable trees, while 
in old stands the principal ob- 
ject will be to secure a second 
crop of the best varieties. 


VIRGINIA: The new South 
Richmond public school, which 
has just been completed at a 
cost of about $100,000, is one 
of the handsomest buildings in 
the Southside. One of its nota- 
ble features is a large central 
auditorium for the use of public 
gatherings. Professor E. E. 
Smith, superintendent of South- 
side schools, is to be principal 
of this one, and in addition to 
the primary and_ elementary 
grades, will carry his pupils 
thru two grades of high school 
work, thus relieving the severe 
pressure upon the John Mar- 
shall High School. It is hoped 
that the adoption of this plan 
here and in other schools of the 
city will permit the central in- 
stitution to give the final two 
high school grades to all pupils 
who may come. 


WASHINGTON: Governor 
Lister is planning to have the 
next Legislature wipe out the 
entire bonded debt of the state. 
In a recent letter to the State 
Board of Equalization he asks 
that body to bear this plan in 
mind when fixing the state tax 
levy. There are only $281,000 
outstanding bonds, some of 
which are not due, but Gover- 
nor Lister favors buying and 
retiring them all. Fourteen 
states in the Union are now 
free from bonded debt. 


WYOMING: For what it be- 
lieved to be economical reasons 
the Wyoming Legislature of 
1915 provided for the taking 
of the state census by county 
assessors and their deputies. 
Many citizens claim that as a 
result the returns show a large 
falling off in population, es- 
pecially in the larger cities, 
since the United States cen- 
sus of 1910, tho it is generally 
believed the population has in- 
creased at least twenty-five per 
cent. The explanation may be 
found in the fact that the as- 
sessors are expected to collect a 
poll tax of $2 from each person 
in the state between the ages 
of twenty-one and fifty years. 
It is supposed a large number 
of persons have “side-stepped” 
the census enumerators to avoid 
giving information which might 
be used for collecting the poll 
tax. 




















THE GREATEST TELEPHONE TRIUMPH 












































BANCROFT GHERARDI 


Engineer of Plant, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 


WEEK ago last Tuesday the 
A presen of the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company 
in his New York office picked up his 
desk telephone and said: 

“Hello, Carty. This is Mr. Vail.” 
And a voice came back to him by 
ether wave from San Francisco: 

“This is fine. This is wonderful.” 

Not quite so stately a ceremonial 
as that of August 17, 1858, when 
under the Atlantic went the message: 
“Europe and America are united by 
telegraph. Glory to God in the high- 
est; on earth peace and good-will to- 
ward men.” 

But the miracles of science have 
become commonplace. In the morning 
we read that New York and San 
Francisco had spoken across the con- 
tinent, and in the afternoon of the 
same day we learned that one Lloyd 
Espenchied, eavesdropping at the 
foot of a tall mast at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, had overheard the same con- 
versation. The human voice, hardly 
audible a hundred yards away, had 
been carried over 4800 miles. 

But what really happened was 
much more remarkable than that. 


J. J. CARTY 


Chief Engineer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 


President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 


For the voice was not sent along a 
single line. It was sent out in all di- 
rections for a distance of over 4800 
miles. If there had been a listener 
with suitable apparatus at Petro- 
grad, Timbuktu, Rio de Janeiro or 


F. B. JEWETT 
Assistant Chief Engineer of the 
Western Electric Company 





Cc. E. SCRIBNER 
Chief Engineer of the Western 
Electric Company 


the North Pole he would have heard 
what was said in New York as well 
as did the man in Hawaii. 

The mechanism of the process is 
kept secret, but the fundamental 
principle is easily understood, The 
air set into vibration by the vocal 
cords strikes against the diaphragm 
of the telephone receiver. This disk 
being a part of an electric circuit, its 
vibration causes a fluctuation of the 
current. This current may be used to 
send out waves of the ether in all di- 
rections over the surface of the earth 
and these may be picked up by a sen- 
sitive receiving circuit which sets in 
vibration another diaphragm and so 
regenerates the original sound. 

For the successful accomplishment 
of this epoch-making feat the honor 
should go chiefly to four men: John 
J. Carty, chief engineer of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Bancroft Gherardi, engineer 
of plant of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company; C. E. Scrib- 
ner, chief engineer of the Western 
Electric Company, and F. B. Jewett, 
assistant chief engineer of the West- 
ern Electric Company. 
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THE MEN WHO SAID “FORWARD!” 


GENERAL JOFFRE, IT IS REPORTED, SPENT FULL TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OVER HIS MAPS WITHOUT FOOD OR SLEEP WHILE THE ALLIES’ NEW ONSLAUGHT WAS 
DEVELOPING. SIR JOHN FRENCH, ON THE RIGHT, IS STILL THE THOROGOING SOLDIER OF WHOM IT WAS SAID YEARS AGO, “FOREVER READING MILITARY BOOKS” 


























PEACE AND THE 


NY one who has been interest- 
Ag in a huge strike, or a simi- 

lar social! upheaval upon which 
public opinion naturally divides, 
must have been impressed with the 
ability of the press, whether “capi- 
talistic” or “labor,” to select the oc- 
currences which it wishes to record 
or headline and to ignore or suppress 
others. During such an experience 
one is inevitably filled with specula- 
tion: public opinion must of course 
depend upon the data which are pro- 
vided, it can be formed in no other 
way, and the power of the press to 
determine these data gives it ulti- 
mate control over the minds of the 
multitude who read but. one type of 
journal. 

Occasionally a situation exhibits 
even more than this power of selec- 
tion. The International Congress of 
Women held at The Hague last April 
gave evidence of a spirit of journal- 
ism which is ready to create the de- 
sired news, that it is unable to pro- 
cure in any other way, quite in the 
spirit of the agent provocateur who 
himself manufactures the conspiracy 
he later discovers. The journalists of 
many nationalities who attended the 
Congress were united in the belief 
that a “row” was inevitable, both be- 
cause it was a woman’s congress and 
because of the strained international 
situation. They therefore waited for 
“the story,” ill concealing their bore- 
dom during the unemotional busi- 
ness meeting which considered the 
somewhat technical resolutions. 

When the last day of the congress 
arrived and nothing sensational had 
developed—altho of course the great- 
est “story” of all was implicit in that 
very fact—the journalists became 
both restive and inventive. Two 
Frenchmen succeeded in creating 
and reporting an insult to their ab- 
sent countrywomen which was retold 
the length and breadth of France; 
the British correspondent, availing 
himself of the incident that as the 
congress was closing at midday the 
committee rooms were being cleared 
for afternoon use, cabled that the 
congress had broken up in confusion 
and disorder, a statement which re- 
ceived wide credence: the Frenchman 
thus justified the absence of French 
women from the congress and the 
Englishman pleased a large section 
of the British public who had re- 
joiced in the fact that the twenty- 
four English women who held pass- 
ports issued by the Home Office had 
been unable to cross the North Sea 
because a military order prohibiting 
all shipping had been issued two 
days before the congress opened. In 
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This is the first of two articles by 
fiss Addams on her impressions 
gained in Europe as a delegate 
from America to the Woman’s In- 
ternational Peace Conference. We 
have already characterized that 
Conference as an event without 
parallel in history. Never before 
have representatives from belliger- 
ent and neutral nations met in the 
hight of war to discuss ways of 
bringing about peace. Miss Ad- 
dams’s next article is_ entitled 
“The Food of War.”—THE EpIToR. 




















fact, the attitude taken by the press 
toward The Hague meeting was to a 
degree a reflection of what was con- 
ceived to be the governmental atti- 
tude; in Germany, as the passports 
were not issued by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment but by each municipality, 
some cities granting them and others 
not, the papers in each city reflected 
this in their reports of the congress. 

As the delegation of which I was a 
member went from one country to 
another we everywhere met men 
who felt tied hand and foot by their 
inability to receive any information 
or to express any opinion contrary to 
that which the press had decided to 
foster as in the interest of patriot- 
ism and a speedy victory. Such men 
were the victims of the mental and 
moral limitations of that war patri- 
otism which is concerned to increase 
only the emotions which contribute 
to the relentless prosecution of war. 

Everywhere we found evidence of 
a group of men and women—how 
large we were of course unable to 
determine—who, altho they are not 
opposed to the war and regard their 
own countries as sinned against and 
not as sinning, still feel that their 
respective countries ought to be con- 
tent with a limited program of vic- 
tory. Yet “even in England a man 
who says that peace ought to be 
made with Germany on any other 
terms than dictation by the Allies is 
attacked by the newspapers as pro- 
German, without any reference as to 
whether those terms are favorable or 
not to this country.” A good patriot 
of differing opinion finds it almost 
impossible to reach his fellow coun- 
trymen with that opinion and would 
not for the world print anything 
which might confuse the popular 
mind, war belonging to that state of 
society in which right and wrong are 
absolute. In addition to his inner 
scruple lest he may in the hour of his 
country’s danger print that which 
would lessen the patriotic fervor so 
necessary for carrying on the war, 
the differing individual, if he suc- 
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ceeds in getting a hearing for his 
views, exposes himself to the mos. 
violent abuse. In London last June a 
paper called John Bull placarded the 
streets with huge yellow posters 
upon which in black letters were the 
words: “To the Tower with Ramsay 
MacDonald!” It was a striking inci- 
dent in a campaign of persecution of 
a member of Parliament who had 
ventured to challenge the official 
point of view on the war. His speech 
in the House of Commons had been 
printed as a pamphlet and sent to the 
families whose sons had been lost in 
the war, in order that he might be 
accused of having himself done it 
and thus committed the cruelty of 
taking away from the parents the 
comfort that their sons had died in 
a righteous cause. 

I remember a conversation with a 
mid-European statesman of large in- 
fluence and service to the country, 
who bitterly resented the fact that 
at this time of stress his only knowl- 
edge of what was happening hung 
on the decision of a few men at the 
capital who practically decided what 
they wanted the people to know. He 
had been appointed on a commission 
to investigate the conditions in the 
prison camps, and everywhere found 
that the government’s statements to 
the public had: been misleading. Such 
men say that under the censorship of 
the press one man cannot tell how 
many men are feeling as he does. Al- 
tho a man reaching similar conclu- 
sions may be living in the next street 
or town, he cannot be found. 

The huge agglomerations of hu- 
man beings of which modern society 
is composed communicate with each 
other largely thru the printed word, 
and, poor method as it is, apparently 
public opinion cannot be quickly dis- 
covered thru any other agency. Cer- 
tainly the most touching interview 
we had on the Continent was with a 
man who had been in a responsible 
position in England when war was 
declared and who was overburdened 
equally with the sense that he had 
failed to convince his countrymen 
that the war was unnecessary and 
with the futility of making any fur- 
ther effort. This lack of mobilization 
of public opinion in so many of the 
countries of Europe is at present a 
serious aspect of the war. Even in 
the most autocratic countries, gov- 
ernments respond to public opinion 
and governmental policies are modi- 
fied as men of similar opinion gather 
into small groups, make a clear state- 
ment of that opinion and promute 
larger groups. At the present mo- 
ment this entire process in the modi- 
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fication of governmental policies is 
brought to a standstill among the 
warring nations—even in England, 
where the very method of govern- 
mental change depends upon the 
registry of public opinion. 

But if likeminded people within 
the borders of a warring nation can- 
not find each other, much less easily 
can the search be conducted beyond 
the lines of battle. As we went from 
one country to another people would 
say: “Did you find any one taking 
our line, thinking as we do?” The 
people as a whole do not know the 
terms of settlement, and could only 
learn them thru a free and courage- 
ous press, as the governmental offi- 
cials themselves could only thus ob- 
tain a full knowledge of public opin- 
ion concerning the continuance of 
the war. Every public man in Europe 
realizes that before the rulers will 
think of peace they must know that 
behind them, if they advocate peace, 
there will be a grateful and passion- 
ate opinion which will be ready to 
support them against the militarists. 
Even pacifically inclined ministers in 
the government itself dare not talk 
of treating with the enemy while the 
only vocal opinion in newspapers and 
speeches is in favor of fighting till 
the enemy surrenders unconditional- 
ly. Preéminently in Great Britain 
and Germany any peace negotiations 
can be stopped by the militarist ele- 
ments, which predominate, during 
war, in Government circles. But how 
can this process be begun if none of 
the leading journals dare call upon 
“the various governments to declare 
what to each nation is the essential 
and indispensable condition for ceas- 
ing the conflict’—which would of 
course be but a preliminary to nego- 
tiations and the final terms of peace? 


THE 


Within the circle of His peace 


The Lord of life abides and is. 


Out of His peace I cannot go 


Now that its still delight I know. 


Clad in its beam I spend the day, 
A poor weed drest in a silver ray. 


Earth’s fields at evening mourn the light; 
In His pavilions there is no night. 


Peace holds the darkness, till it seems 
His hand upon me in my dreams. 


Tho strange the land, more wild than fair, 
The vision of peace is also there. 


If in the end adjustment must be 
reached through the coming together 
of likeminded people in the contend- 
ing nations, it is a thousand pities 
that it should fail thru lack of a 
mechanism whereby they might find 
each other. An Englishman who ‘is 
far from a pacifist has recently writ- 
ten in the New York Nation: “Our 
dearest hope is for revolution in Ger- 
man thought—or, as I should prefer 
to put it—for a domestic triumph of 
the best elements of the German peo- 
ple,” but he makes no suggestion as 
to how such men may be discovered 
or communicated with. In the mean- 
time the very foundations of a noble 
national life are being everywhere 
undermined by the constant dispar- 
agement of other nations, and, as 
each fears nothing more than an ap- 
pearance of weariness of the war, 
the desire for peace filling many 
hearts is denied all journalistic ex- 
pression, while the war spirit is con- 
tinually fed by the outrages of war. 

At moments I found myself filled 
with a conviction that the next revo- 
lution against tyranny would have to 
be a revolution against the unscru- 
pulous power of the press. A distin- 
guished European, accustomed to ad- 
dressing the civilized world thru the 
printed page, finding himself unable 
to reach even his own countrymen, 
suggested to us the plight of a caged 
lion as he vehemently walked up and 
down a little alcove in a hotel parlor 
expressing his exasperation and de- 
spair. To my mind the message he 
was not permitted to give was the 
one which Europe needed above all 
others, and the self-exiled pacifists, 
French, German, Austrian, English 
and Belgian, whom we met in Swit- 
zerland, were a curious comment 
upon the freedom of the press. 


The press in the smaller neutral 
countries is of necessity timid, and 
many of the pacifist and Socialist 
journals whose basis is fundamental- 
ly international, were either under 
governmental control or had been 
supprest. The striking feature of the 
press of Holland was the character 
of the cartoons, which exposed the 
hideousness of war in all its brutal- 
ity, quite as the cartoons, early and 
late, have done in the American pa- 
pers. It may be that the license 
granted to the king’s fool, surviving 
in the modern humorist, accords him 
the privilege of uttering his shrewd 
wisdom without offense; or it may 
be, as Professor Giddings pointed 
out in the early days of the war, that 
the more primitive graphic art in 
this moment of strain has been in- 
stinctively utilized to express the 
horror which holds us all in its grip 
but which we shrink from formulat- 
ing in words. 

Two conclusions were inevitably 
forced upon us, the first, that the 
people of the different countries 
could not secure the material upon 
which they might form a sound 
judgment of the situation because 
the press, with its opportunity of 
determining opinion, by selecting 
data had assumed the power once ex- 
ercized by the Church when it gave 
to the people only such knowledge as 
it deemed fit for them to have. Sec- 
ond, that in each country the leading 
minds were not bent upon a solution 
nor to the great task that would 
bring international order out of the 
present anarchy, because they were 
absorbed in preconceived judgments 
and had become confused thru the 
limitations imposed upon the sources 
of information. 

Hull House, Chicago 


PAVILIONS OF PEACE 


BY GRACE RHYS 


The green trees standing in the sun 


Are flames of His brightness every one. 


Flowers, blown in a secret place, 


In their day of beauty desire His face. 

Lit by His thought, His children’s eyes 
Are lamps before His mysteries. 

Within the peace of His great halls, 

Where moon and star ingem the walls, 
Gifts I have gained at His hand of light 
That make one treasure of day and night; 


Chrism of the eyes, a seal on the mouth, 
A harp at the ear set, a sun in the south. 














And when I wake, in light it falls,— 
His window set in my chamber walls. 


Drest in His peace the hills arise 
And shine like towers of Paradise. 


Thru His pavilion flows white peace, 
The fountain of my felicities. 


Out of His peace I shall never go: 


My feet are set by that stream’s white flow. 
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RECOGNIZING AN 


ANADA, earnestly at 
work to hold up her end 
in the Great War, firds 


time to think of the long peace 
with the United States which 
has left her energies free for a 
century for her own problems 
and those of the Empire. The 
University of Toronto, in a Spe- 
cial Convocation attended by 
a great audience of distin- 
guished citizens, last week con- 
ferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws on six Ameri- 
cans whose labors for five years 
on the American Peace Centen- 
ary Committee have strength- 
ened the friendship between 
Canada and the United States. 
Joseph H. Choate, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, and 
honorary vice-chairman of the 














SIR WILLIAM MEREDITH 


Chancellor of the University, Chief 
Justice of Ontario 


committee, was introduced by 
Sir Edmund Walker, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of 
the university. 

Mr. Justice Riddell presented 
John A. Stewart, chairman of 
the Executive Committee; I. B. 
Lucas presented William Church 
Osborn, vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee; and N. W. 
Rowell, K.C., presented William 
B. Howland, chairman of the 
Committee on International Or- 
ganization. Nicholas Murray 
Butler and Alton B. Parker re- 
ceived their degrees in absentia. 

Sir Edmund Walker, in his ad- 
dress at the convocation, spoke 
thus: 

Arrangements were made look- 


ing to many most interesting func- 
tions in celebration of the peace, 


SIR EDMUND WALKER 


President of the Canadian Peace 
Centenary Association 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


to the erection of monuments of a 
national character in London, 
Washington and Ottawa and of 
numerous Peace "monuments in 
various cities, at many points along 
the forty-ninth parallel and at cer- 
tain historical sites, etc., all carry- 
ing a tablet on which a joint mes- 
sage from the King of England and 
the President of the United States 
would urge the continuance forever 
of peace between the peoples who 
speak English. Many of the func- 
tions I have mentioned may never 
take place, but the monuments will 
I hope arise after the terrible war 
has passed, and they will doubtless 
seem to be grander tokens of what 
is possible between two ambitious 
but right-minded nations than they 
would have seemed but for the war. 


The hospitalities extended to 
the Americans were concluded by 
a formal dinner at the York 
Club, attended by a hundred men 
eminent in the Dominion. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MUST WIN 


BY 


P “HE woman suffrage amend- 
ments which will soon be voted 
on in New York, Pennsylvania, 

Massachusetts and New Jersey bring 
two questions: prominently to the 
front. 1. For what reasons was the 
vote extended to the men of this 
country? 2. Do those reasons apply 
to women? ; 

Governments have been instituted 
among men to serve the common wel- 
fare of the people. It follows there- 
fore that he who pays a tax to sup- 
port that welfare is given a ballot’s 
share in the disbursement of the 
money he pays, and he who obeys the 
laws which regulate that welfare is 
given a ballot’s share in the making 
of those laws. For these reasons and 
for no other the vote has been given 
to men. 

These reasons assuredly apply to 
women. They are not only taxpayers 
but they pay enormous taxes. They 
are also affected as closely as men 
by the nature of the government un- 
der which they live. No one will 
deny these facts. The opponents of 
woman suffrage for three genera- 
tions have evaded the fundamental 
reasons for extending the vote to 
women and have attempted to dis- 
cover some cause which would place 
them outside the pale of these 
reasons. 

They have so far failed that con- 
stitutions have been amended in 
eleven states to grant complete suf- 
frage to women. In Illinois the mu- 
nicipal and presidential franchise 
has been conferred, and full suffrage 
in Alaska. Suffragists hold that they 
have a demonstration complete and 
overwhelming in behalf of their cause 
in the following facts: Woman suf- 
frage has spread from state to 
neighboring state where people know 
best what woman suffrage means.-No 
anti-suffrage movement exists in any 
suffrage state. No person who ad- 
vocated the enfranchisement of wom- 
en before its adoption has changed 
his mind, while the number of those 
who did oppose it and who are now 
enthusiastic supporters is legion. 

Yet despite logic that no one at- 
tempts to deny, and the practically 
unanimous approval of the great 
West, a struggle to obtain woman 
suffrage is now in progress in four 
states of the East which finds no 
equal in world campaigns. In the 
center of the stage where the lime- 
light is most brilliant stand women, 
respectable and doubtless conscien- 
tious women, who to the superficial 
observer seem to be the chief op- 
ponents. 

These women have two lines of ap- 
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Four of the largest eastern states 
must soon vote either for or against 
woman suffrage—New Jersey on 
October 19 and Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania on Novem- 
ber 2. Within a year Iowa, West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Louisiana 
are also to decide the question. 
The speaker here for the affirma- 
tive is Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, whose 
active work for Votes for Women 
covers a period of over twenty-five 
years and has resulted in many suc- 
cessful campaigns.—THE EDITOR. 




















peal. They eloquently plead: “Do not 
thrust the ballot upon us; we do not 
want it,” and there are those who 
believe this to be a valid excuse for 
withholding it from the entire sex. 
There are two classes of men who 
vote in the United States; those 
who have been born here and those 
who have been naturalized here. Is 
any boy of twenty-one or any man 
who steps forth from a naturaliza- 
tion court ever asked whether he 
wants to vote? Has the vote been 
given to any man because he wanted 
it? Never. The vote is given to use 
or not to use as the individual 
chooses. It is permissive, never com- 
pulsory. It can be no burden to those 
to whom it is extended, for such per- 
sons as possess no patriotic desire to 
serve in this manner the country un- 
der which they live are free to re- 
main away from the ballot box. 

The other appeal put forth by 
women anti-suffragists is one to the 
world not to trust their sex. Men 
were a thousand years in reaching 
the ballot. The cause of delay was on 
the one hand the distrust which gov- 
erning classes had of those whom 
they governed and on the other the 
distrust which the disfranchised men 
had of members of their own class. 
So it is not strange perhaps that 
women plead with men not to trust 
women. Anti-suffragists appeal to 
the distrust which those who govern 
have always shown to the governed 
and try to strengthen it. It is their 
claim that women are so lacking in 
patriotism that they do not want to 
vote and will not vote when the op- 
portunity is given. They claim that 
women care so little for the moral 
development of society that they will 
not trouble to vote even for good 
causes. It is their plea that women 
are so deficient in intelligent under- 
standing of public measures that 
their votes will weaken any govern- 
ment which admits them. 

As men have ever been their own 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


worst enemies, so women have been 
a potent power to retard the ad- 
vancement of their own sex. It was 
women as well as men who were 
scandalized at the idea of taxing the 
public to maintain public schools for 
the education of “shes.” It was wom- 
en who regarded the high school, the 
college and the university education 
as indelicate for women. It was wom- 
en who refused to speak to Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, the first woman 
physician. It was women who cried 
“shame” at Susan B. Anthony when 
she arose to address a teachers’ con- 
vention in the State of New York. 
It was women who cried “served 
them right” when several of the lead- 
ing newspapers of this country edi- 
torially stigmatized the first women 
who attempted to speak in public as 
“she hyenas.” It was wives, when the 
first petition to the legislature for 
property rights for women was cir- 
culated, who refused to sign it 
upon the ground that the control of 
property was the just privilege of 
husbands. 

Yet, tho women opposed each step 
of the progress of their sex in turn, 
they have not failed to avail them- 
selves of every privilege when it has 
been won, and no man or woman 
would now claim that the gain of any 
of them was a mistake. So it hap- 
pens that in the year 1915 all women 
have practically complete emancipa- 
tion from the old traditions and oc- 
cupy their present advanced position 
because some women were willing to 
demand each right when all the world 
was against them and to stand by 
that demand until the world caught 
up with them. The same type of 
women who opposed education, prop- 
erty rights, public speech, organiza- 
tion, accept all the privileges won 
for them by the struggle of other 
women and from that position of 
vantage turn to oppose as best they 
can the logical, inevitable next step 
in the evolution of women. 


The number of women who are. 


demanding the vote grows enor- 
mously year by year. I cannot speak 
with authority as to the number of the 
disfranchised women in the United 
States who want to vote, but in the 
State of New York, where I am fa- 
miliar with conditions and can so 
speak, 1,000,000 women—a big ma- 
jority of those who would be eligible 
to vote—is a conservative estimate. 

The handwriting on the wall of 
human destiny announces the inev- 
itable coming of woman suffrage. 
All signs point in that direction and 
none points the other way. 

New York City 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MUST FAIL 


OMAN suffrage must ulti- 

mately fail. It is based upon 

a fallacy,.and no fallacy has 
ever made a permanent conquest over 
mankind, 

The fallacy of woman suffrage lies 
in the belief that there is in our so- 
cial order a definite sex division of 
interests, and that the security of 
woman’s interests depends upon her 


. possession of the elective franchise. 


“The history of mankind,” de- 
clared the founders of the movement, 
“is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations on the part of man to- 
ward woman, having as the indirect 
object the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over her. Man has en- 
deavored in every way he could,” 
continues this arraignment of the 
fathers, husbands and sons of these 
self-styled mothers of the revolution, 
“to destroy her confidence in her own 
powers, to lessen her self-respect and 
to make her willing to lead a depend- 
ent and abject life.” 

In a healthy state of society there 
is no rivalry between men and wom- 
en; in the economy of life they have 
different duties, but their interests 
are the common interests of human- 
ity. Women are not a class, they are 
a sex whose interests in a well-or- 
dered government are represented, 
automatically and inevitably, by the 
men of their social group. It would 
be a fatal day for the race when 
women could obtain their rights only 
by a victory wrested at the polls 
from reluctant men. These truths 
are elementary and self-evident, yet 
all are negatived by the votes-for- 
women movement. 

That the vote is not an inalienable 
right is affirmed by Supreme Court 
decisions, the practise of nations and 
the dictates of common sense. No 
state can ever enfranchise all its cit- 
izens, and, since the stability of gov- 
ernment rests ultimately upon a re- 
lentless enforcement of law, the 
maintenance of a sound fiscal policy 
and such adjustment of the delicate 
interweaving of international rela- 
tions as makes for peace and pros- 
perity, it is right that the state 
should place the responsibility of 
government upon those best equipped 
to perform its manifold duties. 

Women’s citizenship is as real as 
man’s, and no reflection upon her 
abilities is involved in the assertion 
that woman is not fitted for govern- 
ment either by nature or by the con- 
tact of daily experience. The casting 
of a ballot is the last step in a long 
process of political organization; it 
is the signing of a contract to under- 
take vast responsibilities, for the 
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In accordance with its usual pol- 
icy The Independent presents both 
sides of this question. Our own at- 
titude has often been exprest ed- 
itorially, as on October 5, 1914. 
We have asked Mrs. Alice N. 
George, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to 
the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women, to take up the argument 
for the negative-——THE EDITOR. 




















following of the ballot to its conclu- 
sion alone makes the body politic 
sound. Otherwise political power 
without its political responsibility 
threatens disaster to all. 

We have made a few crude experi- 
ments in double suffrage, but no- 
where has equal suffrage been tried. 
If the average woman is to be a 
voter, she must accept jury service 
and aid in the protection of life and 
property. When the mob threatens, 
she must not shield herself behind 
her equal in government. She must 
relinquish her rights and exemptions 
under the law and in civil life if she 
is to take her place as a responsible 
elector and compete with man as the 
governor of the race. Such equality 
would be a brutal and retrogressive 
view of woman’s “rights.” It is im- 
possible—and here we have the un- 
answerable answer to woman suf- 
frage theories. 

No question of superiority or 
equality is involved in the opposition 
to votes for women. The test of 
woman’s worth is her ability to solve 
the problems she must face as a 
woman if the race is not to.deterio- 
rate and civilization perish. The 
woman suffrage movement is an 
imitation-of-man movement, and as 
such merits the condemnation of 
every normal man and woman. 

The attempt to interpret woman’s 
service to the state in terms of polit- 
ical activity is a false appraisal of 
the contribution she has always 
made to the general welfare. Doubt- 
less we can live thru a good deal of 
confusion, but it is not on any’ lines 
of functional unfitness that life is to 
be fulfilled. Woman must choose with 
discrimination those channels of ac- 
tivity wherein “what she most highly 
values may be won.” Are these values 
in the department of government or 
in the equally essential departments 
of education, society and religion? 
It is thru physical, intellectual and 
moral education that our citizenship 
is gradually improved, and here 
‘woman’s opportunities are supreme. 
If women are not efficient in their 
own dominion, then, in the name of 
common sense, let them be trained 


for efficiency in that dominion and 
not diffuse their energies by drag- 
ging them thru the devious paths of 
political activities. 

Equal suffrage is clearly impossi- 
ble; double suffrage, tried under most 
favorable conditions, in sparsely set- 
tled western states, has made no 
original contribution to the problem 
of sound government. On the other 
side of the ledger we find that the 
enfranchisement of women has in- 
creased taxes, magnified the menace 
of an indifferent electorate, and 
swelled the body of unenforceable 
laws. 

The confusion of social and per- 
sonal rights with political, the sub- 
stitution of emotionalism for inves- 
tigation and knowledge, the mania 
for uplift by legislation, have widely 
advertised the suffrage propaganda, 
while the reforms for which the 
founders of the suffrage movement 
declared women needed the vote have 
all been accomplished by the votes of 
men. The vote has been withheld 
thru the indifference and opposition 
of women, for this is the only wom- 
an’s movement which has been met by 
the organized opposition of women. 

Woman suffrage is the political 
phase of feminism; the whole sweep 
of the relation of the sexes must be 
revised if the woman’s vote is to 
mean anything more than two people 
doing what one does now. Merely to 
duplicate the present vote is unsound 
economy. To reinforce those who 
clamor for individual rights is to 
strike at the family as the self-gov- 
erning unit upon which the state is 
built. 

This is not a question of what 
some women want or do not want— 
it is solely a question of how woman 
shall best contribute her part to the 
general welfare, Anti-suffragists 
contend that woman serves best by 
remaining non-partizan and working 
for the common good outside the 
realms of political strife. To prove 
this they point to what women have 
done without the ballot and what 
they have failed to do with it. 

Anti-suffragists are optimists, 
They are concerned at the attempt of 
an organized, aggressive, well- 
financed minority to force its wil) 
upon the majority of women thru a 
false interpretation of representa- 
tive democracy, but they know that a 
movement so false in its conception, 
so false in its economy, so false in 
its reflections upon men and its esti- 
mate of women, so entirely unneces- 
sary and unnatural, cannot achieve a 
permanent success. 

Brookline, Massachusetts 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE GRAND ARMY 





THE GREAT REVIEW OF ’65 
BY THE REV. H. M. GALLAHER 


HE march of the armies of Meade and Sherman 

through Washington on the 23rd and 24th of May, 
was, doubtless, the greatest military parade ever wit- 
nessed on this continent. One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand stalwart soldiers poured through Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and occupied twelve hours in hurrying past the 
pavilion where sat the President and other dignitaries. 
Twenty men abreast, and as close as only soldiers know 
how to march, did the boys in blue advance... . 

The solid blue masses rose and fell like sea waves 
—as regularly and as grandly. Muskets at right-shoul- 
der-shift, with that slant to the bayonets which turned 
their surface sunward and brightened up the avenue 
with reflected light 
till it looked as if a 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL REVIEW 
BY CARTER FIELD 


WENTY thousand men, the remnant of the mighty 
armies that saved the Union, trudged slowly last 
Wednesday over the very route along which the vic- 
torious hosts of Grant and Sherman so proudly marched 
in the great parade that followed Appomattox, just fifty 
years before. Bent, gray-haired, broken, many almost 
tottering, they showed still the fire which had carried 
them up Missionary Ridge, through the Wilderness and 
into Petersburg—showed it by the efforts to stride with 
the old vigor, by the painfully straightened shoulders, 
and more than all else by the determination that car- 
ried them along the weary road till they dropt by scores, 
utterly exhausted. Before them marched their “field 
music” — gray-beard- 





river of burnished 
silver were flowing 
unceasingly from the 
Capitol to the Treas- 
ury building... 

I have read of the 
pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance of glorious 
war; but I never 
knew what it meant 
till then, and no long- 
er wondered at the 
proverbial vanity of 
military chieftains; 
for sure the proudest 
place on earth was to 
ride commander of 


Walked with the quick. 





The Return of the Veterans 
By Richard Burton 

Beneath gray gloom they tramp along: their tread 
Lacks rhythm; faded, soiled and torn their dress; 
They wot of storm and peril, wounds that bled, 
And pains beyond imagination’s guess. 
The lookers on, struck mute by tenderness, 
Hardly huzza: it is as if the dead 
Beneath a brooding sky 
The bronzed and battered veterans limp by. 


Reprinted from The Independent 


ed drummer boys and 
age-bent fifers, the 
last of the men and 
the echo of the music 
that had led them 
over a hundred bloody 
fields. Over their 
heads were the ghosts 
of battle flags—worn 
shreds of silk and 
bunting, with hardly 
a touch of color in 
their tattered folds, 
but still bearing faint- 
ly the names of the 
stricken fields where 
these men had won 





these plumed troops, 

to have sonorous metal blowing martial sounds for you, 
and to feel that you have directed “the big wars that 
make ambition virtue.” ... 

You felt, in looking at these regiments, that it was 
not at all like a militia review in New York, where the 
soldiers had ttething to do but look neat and keep the 
step. Every brigade made you think of Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, the Wilderness and Richmond. Their banners bore 
these and a score of other blood-bought names; their 
faces looked as if the sun of every state had helped to 
bronze them, and the unkempt hair, dusty shoes, and 
faded uniforms told of far other marches than a jubi- 
lant parade down Broadway. 

The Western army was more worn and threadbare 
in appearance, and had soft ‘slouched hats in the last 
stages of shabbiness. They moved, however, with a 
more springy and independent step, swung themselves 
along in an easy, rollicking way, as if each were out 
a soldiering for himself, and only agreed to march with 
the rest for the glory of the thing. They were taller and 
stouter, and more intelligent-looking than their Eastern 
brethren, but did not step as quickly, or with the same 
machine-like regularity, and had very many less for- 
cigners in their ranks... . 

Each brigade of the Western army had about two 
hundred very black negroes, with pick and shovel on 
their backs; and every regiment had its pet: one a goat, 
another a coon or a dog, and still another a rooster. 

Looking at these returning braves, one was glad to 
see how difficult it would be for any traitor to destroy 
a Union held together by so many and such fearless 
defenders; and I, as well as thousands of others on that 
great day, was proud at being able to say, “I too, am 
an American citizen.” 

From The Independent of June 1, 1865 
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undying honor. Close- 
ly packed along the 
miles of their march were a quarter of a million citizens 
of the nation they saved. 

On precisely the spot where President Johnson and 
the War Cabinet of Lincoln reviewed the triumphant 
Union army, stood President Wilson, the first Southern- 
born President since those days that tried men’s souls, 
and the first descendant of Confederate soldiers to sit 
in the White House. 

Frantic cheers and waving of handkerchiefs and tiny 
flags greeted the marchers from the almost continuous 
stands which margined the route from the Peace Monu- 
ment, at the foot of the Capitol grounds, where the pa- 
rade formed, to beyond the White House, more than a 
mile and a half away. Millions of the flags for which 
the veterans had fought decorated the way. The en- 
tire city was en féte for the Forty-ninth Annual En- 
campment of the Grand Army, believed by many to be 
the last which will ever be held in the capital of the 
nation this army saved. 

At the head of the parade, their youth and spick and 
span appearance bringing into strong relief the change 
which had come over the veterans, marched regulars 
from Fort Myer, bluejackets from the squadron of ships 
ordered here that the veterans might see them, and Dis- 
trict national guardsmen. There was a long gap between 
the young soldiers and the slowly marching veterans. 
So slowly did the Marine Band, which came at the head 
of the veterans, play, that it sounded like a dirge. And 
in a way it was a dirge—for the members of this army 
who have answered the final roll call. For there were 
about 200,000 men in the monster review which past 
before President Johnson, as compared with a scant 
twenty thousand who wearily followed the same path 
on Wednesday. 


Washington, September 30, 1915 




















THE MEN WHO MARCHED AGAIN 
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AMERICAN MADE 


ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND HOW WE CAN ACHIEVE IT 


HENEVER and_ however 
We Great War ends, the 

international trade _ rivalry 
which it has temporarily and partial- 
ly interrupted will begin again with 
greater energy than before because 
of the necessity of repairing damages 
and regaining lost ground. Those 
Americans who have tried to find 
some selfish consolation in the 
thought that the United States would 
benefit by the disaster which has be- 
fallen all the other great powers are 
doomed to disappointment. The 
money we have received from the sale 
of food products and munitions will 
by no means compensate for the 
present loss of our normal trade with 
the outside world. Cotton has been 
left on Southern fields because it 
would not pay to pick, and Northern 
factories of export articles have been 
obliged to shut down. 

Nor is there any prospect of ad- 
vantage to us in the future. In the 
first place the purchasing power of 
all the belligerent rations will be re- 
duced for many years to come. In the 
second place the war has inflamed 
local patriotism and revived national 
jealousies, and this feeling will inter- 
fere with the revival of international 
commerce. Our attitude of neutrality 
has offended both sides. It is particu- 
larly distressing to note the growing 
hostility which is manifested toward 
the United States in the British press 
all over the world. Before the war the 
relations between English speaking 
countries were becoming increasing- 
ly friendly and they were beginning 
to realize how much they had in 
common and how much mutual bene- 
fit they might derive by closer inter- 
course. Our traditional animosity 
toward England dating from the Rev- 
olutionary and the Civil War had 
died down and the British Govern- 
ment had since the time of the Span- 
ish War treated the United States 
with great consideration. But now a 
decided change of disposition is 
manifested toward us. We gather 
from reading the papers of England 
and still more of the dominions that 
the sympathy with the Allied cause 
shown by the great majority of the 
American people, the generosity of 
America in relieving distress in Bel- 
gium, France and Serbia, the favor 
shown to the Allies in supplying them 
with unlimited munitions of war and 
our toleration of British interference 
with neutral commerce without re- 
gard to international law, all this, it 
appears, counts for nothing as 
against the fact that the usual per- 
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BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 








In an article entitled “The Conquest 
of Commerce,” published in our is- 
sue of September 6, the author dis- 
cussed the methods by which Ger- 
many had made her rapid advance- 
ment in domestic industry and for- 
eign commerce. In the following he 
considers what opportunities there 
will be open to American commerce 
after the war and what is neces- 
sary for their utilization. One of 
the factors on which he lays stress, 
the growing dependence of north- 
ern lands upon tropical products 
and the consequent necessity of 
tropical possessions, is more fully 
realized by the English, Germans, 
French, Belgians and Dutch than 
it has been so far by the American 
people.—THE EDITOR. 




















functory note of congratulation was 
sent to the Kaiser on his birthday 
and that we failed to issue a paper 
protest against the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS 


Theobroma was the name which the Swedish 

botanist, Linnaeus, gave to the cacao bean. The 

pod contains the seeds from which are made 

cocoa and chocolate, a tropical product which 
as become a necessity to northern people 





But however unjust we may think 
the British feeling we have to recog- 
nize its existence and the fact that 
it will have an effect on future trade 
relations. The war has accomplished 
a miracle in the unification of the 
British Empire and will compel its 
reorganization upon new lines. The 
oversea dominions have this time 
generously sent their sons to France 
and Turkey to die in a quarrel about 
which they were never consulted, but 
they will not consent to be so ignored 
in the future. They will insist upon 
their right to be heard hereafter on 
questions affecting the whole empire 
and the mother country on her part 
must make some concessions to their 
opinions and desires. Up to the war 
England had stuck to her traditional 
faith in free trade in spite of the fact 
that her industries were suffering 
from the invasion of goods made in 
protected Germany. The self-govern- 
ing dominions, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, had, out of loyalty to 
the Mother Country, granted differ- 
ential duties in favor of British prod- 
ucts; still, the importations from 
Germany were before the war in- 
creasing more rapidly than from the 
United Kingdom, in spite of this 
handicap. 

The war, however, has at last 
given the distrest British manufac- 
turer the chance he has been longing 
for, and he is certainly making the 
most of it. He realizes that he can 
do more than the British soldier to 
destroy the power of Germany, and 
his patriotism inspires him to 
greater exertions than he has hith- 
erto made at the instigation of self- | 
interest alone. To kill off a half a 
million of her soldiers will not per- 
manently disable Germany because 
her natural increase in population is 
nearly a million a year. But to de- 
stroy her foreign commerce will de- 
prive twenty millions of their living. 
The Krupp machinery is more dread- 
ed in England than the Krupp guns. 
As long as the war lasts and Britan- 
nia rules the waves German competi- 
tion can be eliminated, but peace 
must come some time, and unless the 
British manufacturer can by then 
get a firm hold of the markets of the 
empire and of the outside world the 
competition will begin again, and 
perhaps with the same result. To 
forestall this, twenty-two organiza- 
tions have been formed in England 
for the purpose of promoting Brit- 
ish commerce and boycotting Ger- 
man goods. The names of some of 
them will indicate their object: 
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“Union Jack Industries League,” 
“All British Trades Association,” 
“The Entente Trade League,” “The 
Anti-German Trading League,” 
“British Eggs, Ltd.,” “Anti-German 
League, Ltd.,” “Patriotic Cinema 
Lectures Association.” The Anti- 
German League hopes soon to have 
a million members who have signed 
the following pledge: 

I hereby sincerely and conscientiously 
promise: (a) Not to purchase, use, or 
consume German or Austrian goods of 
any kind whatever. (b) Not to employ 
a German for either domestic or com- 
mercial purposes. (c) Not to place con- 
tracts with any German owned or 
controlled company, trust, or corpora- 
tion, or to send goods by or travel in 
German ships. (d) To boycott and as- 
sist in the boycotting of any trader who 
persists in stocking German or Austrian 
goods while British goods of equal qual- 
ity and price are available. (e) To hold 
no intercourse socially or commercially 
with Germans, and to ostracise from all 
respectable society every British-born 
woman who marries a German subject. 

The members of the Australian 
parliament have all taken a vow 
never to buy any goods of German 
origin. The Russian Novoe Vremya 
advocates a permanent anti-German 
boycott league of all the Allies and 
the United States. French and Ital- 
ian papers are urging a Quadruple 
Customs Union. 

But in spite of the efforts of press 
and societies to create a public sen- 
timent opposed to trade with Ger- 
many, it has been found impossible 
to prevent it even in time of war, 
when patriotic feeling is most in- 
tense. Coal has been shipped from 
England to Krupp since the war be- 
gan, and British copper, tea, coffee 
and cocoa have continued to get into 
Germany by way of Sweden or Hol- 
land in spite of the prohibition. 

The determination of the English 
to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to recover their commercial 
prestige and to develop their manu- 
factories so as to be independent of 
any other nation is shown by the fol- 
lowing passage, which I quote from 
W. H. Dawson’s article, “The Cam- 
paign Against German Trade,” in 
the November number of the Fort- 
nightly Review: 

Now, in a most unexpected way, the 
chance of a century has come to us, for 
whatever the political results of the 
war may be the economic results for 
ourselves may prove immensely advan- 
tageous. For the country which has so 
long been menacing our industry and 
commerce has suddenly become a coun- 
try with which for the time being we 
may not trade, even if we would; its 
industries are paralysed; its argosies 
have been swept from the seas; and 
most of the markets in which its great- 
est conquests had been achieved are open 
to us as never before. To improve the 


opportunities thus offered is the great . 


task and duty of the hour, and upon the 
vigour, intelligence, and foresight shown 








THE NECESSARY BANANA 


The banana is one of the cheapest ways in which 
the energy of tropical sunshine can be put in 
packages for the consumption of colder countries. 
The banana business is an American industry 


by our manufacturers and traders at 
the time of supreme test will the future 
course of our economic development and 
prosperity for generations depend. 

Of course, the English have no de- 
sire to profit by the misfortunes of 
their allies, but nevertheless it adds 
to their present advantage that the 
region now devastated by the Ger- 
man arms, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
northern France, is, next to Ger- 
many, the strongest competitor 
of Great Britain on the continent, in 
agriculture and manufacture. 

It is evident that the enmity which 
has been aroused by the present war 
will be carried over to the trade war 
which will follow it, and that in this 
commercial conflict, which will be 
longer and much more serious in its 
effect upon the fate of nations, it 


will be still more difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for us to maintain our 
neutrality. 

Whether Germany will be perma- 
nently crippled by the war and be 
forced to retire from the markets of 
the world cannot be known for some 
years yet. But it is certain, unless 
the Allies suffer a severe defeat, that 
England will come out of it with her 
commercial power immensely in- 
creased. The British Empire has 
been enlarged during the year of 
war by the acquisition of territory 
amounting to nearly twenty times the 
area of the United Kingdom. This 
might be regarded as a gain to 
American commercial opportunities 
if England continues her former pol- 
icy of opening her Crown colonies 
on equal terms to the trade of the 
world, but it is not probable that 
this liberal policy will be maintained 
much longer. In fact, the Govern- 
ment has definitely broken with the 
free trade doctrine, for last month 
the ministry of all parties asked Par- 
liament to pass a tariff law for the 
avowed purpose of restricting im- 
ports. The self-governing dominions 
of the British Empire are not likely 
longer to continue acquiescent to an 
arrangement which permits, for ex- 
ample, England to buy her wheat 
from the United States whenever it 
is cheaper than in Canada, while 
Canada bars out American machi- 
nery by a tariff wall in order to pro- 
tect the British manufacturer. 

We may then expect to see, as a 
result of the war, the formation of 
some sort of a customs union com- 
prizing the whole British Empire, 
and perhaps also including its pres- 
ent Allies. In that case the United 
States would have to decide the mo- 
mentous question of whether we 
should go into it or stay out, If we 
decided not to go into the union, or 
if England refused to admit us, we 
would be shut out of most of the 
markets of the world or enter them 
only under the handicap of differen- 
tial duties. Such a customs union— 
it would be offensive to use in this 
connection the customary term Zoll- 
verein—would control all of Africa 
and Australasia, most of Asia and a 
large part of Europe and North 
America. The only undeveloped coun- 
tries that would be open to our trade 
on equal terms would be Latin-Amer- 
ica and for the present China minus 
Manchuria, Mongolia and Shantung, 
which are already under the sway of 
the Allied Powers. 

But it would be borrowing trouble 
from the indefinite future to worry 
now lest the present military alli- 
ance should develop later into a cus- 
toms union of such a form and ex- 
tent as to be inimical to American 
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COPRA IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Chemists have discoyered a way of preparing from the coconut meat a fat that is displacing 
butter in dairy countries. We could supply the world from the Philippines 


interests. The “All Red’ movement 
is, as I say, directed primarily 
against Germany, not against the 
United States. But of course the sys- 
tematic cultivation of a popular pref- 
erence in favor of “home-made” 
products must, to some extent, inter- 
fere with the introduction of foreign 
goods whatever their source, and it 
would be a mistake for us to assume 
that, because the people of the Brit- 
ish Empire have conceived a preju- 
dice against Germany, they would be 
glad to see the United States take 
her place. Just now they doubtless 
would buy American goods in pref- 
erence to German, but they are hop- 
ing soon to get along without either. 
We must understand that the “war 
on German trade” is not being waged 
for the benefit of American trade, 
and any attempt on our part to take 
advantage of the prevalent anti-Ger- 
man feeling is apt to be resented. 
How some of the Australians regard 
our timid efforts in this direction 
may be seen by the following quota- 
tion from the Sydney Bulletin, 
which, after complaining of the 
United States for sending tea, cop- 
per and oil to Germany thru neutral 
ports, goes on to say: 

The same obliging country is anxious 
to supply Australia with any goods it 
may require, and in an endeavor to se- 
cure the old-time business of Germany 
is even sending to this country an ex- 
hibition ship, loaded with every sort of 
article judged to be saleable hereabouts. 
Meanwhile, presumably to help on the 
sales, and with the object generally of 
obscuring the issues, the United States 
puts up from time to time some dreary 


bore to say that blood is thicker than 
water, and that the United States 
should join in as a belligerent on the 
side of Britain. Thus Dr. Eliot, an ex- 
University Professor, lateiy reiterated 
the proposition about blood and water, 
and wound up with the customary tiring 
statement that his folk should “join in.” 
As a matter of blunt fact, the United 
States can’t join in, because it has noth- 
ing to join in with. Its army consists of 
a mere rag-tag crowd of 84,000 volun- 
teers, partly white. Its navy is indif- 
ferent in ships, and in any case is un- 
necessary to Britain. Indeed, as Jellicoe 
would have to leave off work now and 
again to dine with the American Ad- 
miral and waste valuable time listening 
to long, wordy orations about blood and 
water, it would be a nuisance. The only 
way in which the United States are ca- 
pable of effectively “joining in” is by 
refraining from selling war material to 
our enemies. Until they do this, every 
good Australian will regard the blood- 
and-water talk as merely the hot-air of 
a Yankee salesman, whose business 
principles, so far from having any 
preferent claim on us, are supplying 
us with very excellent reasons why they 
should be cut out altogether. 

In order to replace German goods 
the British manufacturer needs first 
to know what they are. Accordingly 
British agents all over the world 
have been requested to send in the 
articles “made in Germany” which 
have the greatest sale in their re- 
spective localities, These are put on 
exhibition in the cities of the United 
Kingdom so that the manufacturers 
may examine and imitate them as 
nearly as possible. 

An invaluable aid to British indus- 
try in capturing foreign trade is the 
act of Parliament passed soon after 
the declaration of war, authorizing 


English firms to take over German 
patents and trademarks. The Scien- 
tific American of November 14 says 
of this: 

At least one hundred of the more 
valuable patented products which Ger- 
mans have developed only after the 
most painstaking research and the ex- 
penditure of vast sums are likely to be 
made by British firms who have con- 
tributed in their development not one 
whit of intellectual effort or a single 
penny in money. 

The situation in trademarks is 
equally serious. Thus the valuable trade- 
mark “Pebeco” for a tooth paste manu- 
factured by Beiersdorf & Co. of Ham- 
burg; the mark “Aspirin,” the name of 
a well-known drug manufactured by 
Bayer & Co. of Germany; the trade 
name “Formamint,” owned by von 
Wulfing of Berlin, and other marks, 
made priceless by sound business meth- 
ods, are likely to appear upon British 
equivalents. 

This raises some perplexing ethi- 
cal questions. The objection has been 
made that the assumption of a pat- 
ent or trademark is the same thing 
as the confiscation of private prop- 
erty and so contrary to the rules 
of civilized warfare, but this argu- 
ment is not likely to have much 
weight in view of the disregard 
shown by the Germans for the rules 
of civilized warfare. It is proba- 
bly impossible to lay down any 
general rule to cover all the cascs. 
Everybody would agree that it would 
be contrary to public interest that 
the manufacture of such a medicine 
as salvarsan should be stopped be- 
cause it is controlled by a German 
patent, but, on the other hand, the 
assumption of a trade name which 
owes its value solely to advertising 
and business enterprise and is not 
necessary for the preparation of the 
article seems very much like what 
our cousins oversea are fond of call- 
ing a “Yankee trick.” But we do not 
have to decide upon the justice of the 
practise, since our American manu- 
facturers are removed from tempta- 
tion. The privilege of using German 
patents is confined to countries at 
war with Germany. 

The war disclosed the fact that we 
were as dependent upon England for 
rubber as England upon Germany 
for chemicals. Our newspapers raised 
a howl against Great Britain for 
putting an embargo on the exporta- 
tion of crude rubber from her colo- 
nies and our State Department was 
beseeched to remonstrate. It is hard 
to see what grounds we have for a 
protest. The British Government has 
a perfect right to keep its own rub- 
ber now when it is badly needed at 
home, and any criticism should be 
directed at those who have failed to 
see to it that we had a supply of our 
own to fall back upon. It is the old 
story of the ant and the butterfly, of 
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the wise and foolish virgins. The 
lesson is costly; let’s hope we profit 
by it. According to the Rubber Club 
of America we lost about $250,000 a 
day because we have been content to 
buy instead of raise our rubber. The 
price of cadéut-chouc went up from 
forty-five to ninety cents a pound and 
the industry in which we take our 
greatest pride, the automobile busi- 
ness, which amounts to $450,000,000 
a year, was seriously threatened 
when for two months last fall not a 
pound of crude rubber came forward 
to the United States. Finally the 
British Government consented to al- 
low its importation on the guarantee 
of American rubber manufacturers 
that none of it should reach Ger- 
many. 

In 1914 the rubber raised on plan- 
tations, chiefly British, furnished 
more than half the world’s supply 
and was worth about $65,000,000. 
Next year will be more profitable, for 
the price is higher, the crop is great- 
er and the acquisition of Togo, Kam- 
erun and Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land 
gives Great Britain command of the 
German sources of supply. But the 
rubber tree is on trial, for syn- 
thetic cadut-chouc has been made 
both in England and Germany, 
and it only remains to be seen 
whether a raw material can be found 
cheap enough to compete with the 
cultivated product. But whether the 
rubber of the future be natural or 
artificial, America is equally “out of 
it,” for we have neither the planta- 
tions or the laboratories capable of 





producing it, and so have to pay trib- 
ute to those countries which have 
had more forethought. It has lorg 
been evident that the wild trees of 
the African and South American for- 
ests could never meet the new and 
enormous demand for rubber. The 
lash fell more heavily on the backs 
of the natives of Belgian Kongo and 
Putumayo, but it only drew forth 
blood instead of the desired increase 
in the flow of the latex. So the Eng- 
lish and Germans, foreseeing the 
famine, began io prepare for it by 
planting rubber trees in their trop- 
ical possessions. This was some fif- 
teen years ago, and now Great Brit- 
ain has 600,000 acres of rubber plan- 
tations and Germany 50,000. The 
United States, which uses half the 
world’s output of rubber, is practi- 
cally producing none, altho we have 
good land for it in the Philippines, 
Hawaii and Porto Rico. Besides our 
own colonies, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies would have 
welcomed the American planter. But 
the policy of the present Adminis- 
tration in Mexico has not been such 
as to encourage Americans to at- 
tempt the development of the re- 
sources of the countries south of us. 
“You go at your own risk and if you 
get into trouble don’t expect any help 
from us,” has been virtually what 
our Government has said to Ameri- 
cans who would look beyond the bor- 
ders of the United 
States for business op- 
portunities. Needless to 
say, our competitor 
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countries, Great Britain and Ger- 
many, take quite the opposite view 
of the duty of a government to its 
commercial pioneers. 

One other tropical product must 
be mentioned in this connection, and 
that is the meat of the coconut, 
known in commerce as copra. This 
was once thought only fit for soap 
fat, but the chemist with the aid of 
a catalytic agent succeeded in trans- 
forming the evil-smelling oil into a 
solid white and wholesome fat, and 
it has become one of the chief in- 
gredients in margarine and other 
substitutes for butter and lard in 
cooking and table use. This simple 
chemical reaction which any school- 
boy—of the Macaulay caliber—could 
write upon the blackboard, has been 
worth hundreds of millions to Eu- 
rope, Germany has been paying out 
forty million dollars a year for 
copra and it was sold for a great deal 
more. The margarine industry has 
developed to immense proportions in 
Great Britain, but still it does not 
suffice for the needs of the people of 
these islands, and they had to im- 
port 150,000,000 pounds of margar- 
ine a year, chiefly from Germany and 
Denmark. This amounts to more 
than a third of her butter imports. 

The coconut grows close to the sea- 
shore and here is where the tropical 
archipelagoes have the advantage, 
for the smaller the islands the great- 
er the coast line. The 
sixteen hundred _isl- 
ands of the Philip- 
pines with the help 
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A FIELD OF TROPICAL CANE 








The people of the United ar og eat more than half their weight of sugar every year. The sugar cane of the tropics has a competitor 


in the sugar 
t of the temperate zone. Both sources should be developed to insure economic independence 
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of Guam, Samoa, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, might be made to supply us 
with all the vegetable fats we need 
within ten years if we start in 
now with the systematic planting 
of coconut groves as the Germans 
and English have done. The Philip- 
pines, even with their present ineffi- 
cient methods, provide one-fourth of 
the world’s supply of copra, worth 
$12,000,000 a year. 

As civilization advances and pop- 
ulation become more dense, the in- 
habitants of temperate zones be- 
come necessarily more dependent on 
the tropics. Where the sunshine falls 
straightest and the rain falls heav- 
iest there the food of the future will 
be produced. In the various lists that 
have been prepared to show the in- 
crease in the cost of living, two items 
stand out conspicuously, for they 
are usually the only foods which have 
not risen in price. These are sugar 
and bananas; both tropical carbohy- 
drates. No nation can call itself in- 
dependent unless it has command of 
the seven C’s: coffee, cacao, copra, 
cotton, cane and caéut-chouc. Of cot- 
ton we have enough and to spare. 
Our sugar supply under the Stars 
and Stripes is less than half of what 
we need, and less than half of this 
is grown on the continent in either 
beets or cane, For the other C’s we 
must depend upon our outlying pos- 
sessions or foreign countries. 

Germany, France and the United 
Kingdom are destitute of all these 
requisites of modern civilization and 
it is their struggle for territories 
where tropical and _ semi-tropical 
products could be grown that has in- 
volved them in war. First France 
and England came into conflict over 
the cotton land of Egypt, but war 
was avoided by a compromise be- 
tween them which gave Egypt to 
England and Morocco to France. 
Germany, angered at being shut out 
of northern Africa, threatened war, 
but thought better of it and sought 
compensation in Anatolia. Here she 
was again checkmated thru a com- 
bination of Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, who divided up Persia between 
them and so shut off from its outlet 
the German Bagdad railroad. Conse- 
quently the German Government has 
been teaching the natives of its Af- 
rican possessions how to grow cot- 
ton, copra and coffee. 

The history of the sugar industry 
is especially interesting in this con- 
nection, for it illustrates both the 
points under consideration, first, the 
importance of tropical dependencies 
and second the possibility of develop- 
ing other sources of food supply thru 
applied botany and chemistry. The 
beet sugar business, like many an- 
other advance in civilization, owes 


its origin to war. Napoleon, finding 
that Great Britain as mistress of the 
seas had shut off the sugar supply of 
Europe, instigated an inquiry to as- 
certain if there were not some possi- 
ble source at home. Such a source 
was found in the beet, but it seemed 
absurd to suppose that a root with a 
slightly sweetish taste could ever be 
a rival of the rich and luxuriant cane 
of the tropics. But the beet was put 
thru a course of eugenics with the 
result that in the course of a hun- 
dred years its sugar content was 
raised from six per cent to sixteen 
or even twenty, and today the world 
gets 6,300,000 tons of sugar from 
beets in comparison with 8,400,000 
from cane. The American farmer 
who buys a sack of sugar beet seed 
marked “Made in Germany” knows 
that every one of the little brown 
seeds has a certified pedigree of a 
hundred generations in which not 
one ancestor has fallen below the high 
standard of quality. This is more 
than can be claimed by the House of 
Lords. Napoleon’s spirit, if it con- 
tinues to take an interest in mun- 
dane politics and retains its former 
prejudices, must have rejoiced to see 
the British West Indies ruined by 
the sugar beet and the United King- 
dom made dependent upon the conti- 
nent for its sugar supply. In 1908, 
German, exported to England beet 
sugar to the value of more than $60,- 
000,000. This was intolerable to Brit- 
ish pride, so by means of duties and 
international agreements this had 
been cut down before the war by 
half, and now the United Kingdom 
refuses to buy any sugar from neu- 
tral nations unless assured that it is 
not “made in Germany.” Efforts are 
being made to utilize the waste land 
of the United Kingdom for the culti- 
vation of sugar beets, It will, how- 
ever, take time for the development 
of the industry in England, and for 
the present our sugar planters in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and Cuba should 
find a good market in England, 
France and Russia. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, anticipating a 
long war, soon shut off the exporta- 
tion of sugar. This left them with 
a stock on hand sufficient to last two 
years, and in the meantime the fields 
formerly used for beets were put 
to growing cereals for the army. 
This and similar shifts will make 
these countries practically self-sus- 
taining in the matter of food in spite 
of their large population and poor 
land. England, having stuck to her 
free-trade principle of buying and 
selling in the best market without 
regard to the effect on home indus- 
tries, is now absolutely dependent on 
foreign commerce and would be 
starved out in a few months if she 


should lose command of the sea. 

One other instance of the achieve- 
ment of economic independence thru 
applied science is the production of 
alcohol for manufacturing and fuel. 
We have been fighting the Standard 
Oil Company with legislation; the 
Germans have been fighting it with 
potatoes, and these have proved the 
better weapons. Germany, like the 
United Kingdom, is destitute of pe- 
troleum, and she cannot now import 
the gasoline necessary to keep her 
army automobiles running. But this 
possibility has been foreseen, and the 
Government has for several years re- 
quired that the motor vehicles which 
might be taken over for military pur- 
poses in time of war should be pro- 
vided with interchangeable carburet- 
ers so that either gasoline or alco- 
hol could be used. A hundred million 
gallons of fuel alcohol were on hand 
when the war began and more is 
made from potatoes and sugar 
beets. In the United States one 
of the chief difficulties in the way 
of developing the chemical indus- 
tries has been the lack of cheap 
alcohol and the passage of the dena- 
tured alcohol bill by Congress a few 
years ago has not done what was ex- 
pected of it in the way of remedying 
this deficiency. Possibly we will find 
in the infra palm, which grows abun- 
dantly in the Philippines and Central 
America, a future source of the 
cheap alcohol necessary for many in- 
dustries. We will naturally draw 
upon the tropics for fuel and food 
as the years go by. The increased 
importation of fruits such as pine- 
apples and dates gives a hint of fu- 
ture conditions. 

The war has taught the world by 
the worst of object lessons that eco- 
nomic independence is not less im- 
portant than political independence, 
in fact that the two go together. If 
for instance Germany thru her sys- 
tematic agriculture and _ synthetic 
chemistry had not been largely self- 
supporting she could not have en- 
dured for a year the cutting off of her 
commerce by enemies on every side. 
It will never happen again, we hope, 
that the existence of a nation will de- 
pend upon its self-sufficiency, but its 
prosperity will always depend upon 
it. In order to become as free as pos- 
sible from dependence upon other 
countries for the necessities of life 
we must first develop our internal 
resources with the help of applied 
science and, second, make use of such 
tropical possessions as we now hold 
or can acquire. Then with this firm 
basis of self-support we can cultivate 
trade with other commercial coun- 
tries by reciprocity and can compete 
with them on equal terms in the open 
markets of the world. 
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whole family to college.’’ 


(2™ Tothose who respond at once we will send 


oy of ‘‘Dictionary Wrinkles,’’ cont aining an amusing **Test in Pronunciation’’ 
(with key) entitled ‘‘The Americanization of Carver,’’ also a ‘‘Red Facsimile 
Booklet’’ of interesting questions with reference to their answers. 


Mail this coupon at once to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for over 70 years. 
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1915 ATLAS (3°) FREE 


to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
take advantage of the offer here made to 


Deliver for $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few 
centsa week, either the India-Paper or Reg- 
ular Edition in Full Red Leather Binding. 
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Is the 1915 
The Atlas “New Refer- 
ence Atlas of the World,” con- 
taining nearly 200 pages, with 
128 pages of maps, beautifully 
printed in colors, with marginal 
reference indexes, besides illus- 
trated description of Panama 
Canal, all handsomely bound in 
Red Cloth, size 10 14 x 13 56. 
ew ow eee eee eee eee 


| Home Office (Coupon) 


| G.& C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


phomane send me, free of all obligations or 
xpense, a cop ‘of “Test in Pronune iation,”’ 
| ae **Red Facsimile Booklet,’’ with specimen 
| pages of India and Regular paper and terms 
on your INDEPENDENT Atlas offer on the 
| Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
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THE SUPERMAN AND WELLS 
HE unresting energy of invention 
which has enabled H. G. Wells to 
conquer the successive fields of the 

scientific romance, the novel of middle 
class life, the society novel, the sociolog- 
ical essay, and the treatise which is dis- 
guised as a novel, has not been dimmed 
or thwarted by the Great War. Since 
the conflict began we have had from 
his pen many brilliant war manifestos, 
a confused jungle of literary fragments 
foisted on the reputation of a non- 
existent author named Bliss, editor of 
the papers of an equally imaginary 
Boon, a farce comedy, Bealby, and the 
latest of his novels, The Research 


Magnificent. William Porphyry Ben- * 


ham, the son of a wealthy society wom- 
an totally without scruples and of a 
village schoolmaster weighted with 
perhaps too many, sets out to conquer 
the world by the aid of his mother’s 
wealth and his father’s conscience. To 
make himself master of the world he 
finds he must first control his own soul 
and he spends his life cutting himself 
free from the temptations of fear and 
self-indulgence which are natural to 
him, and from the efforts of his mother, 
his wife and his friends to direct the 
course of his life into orthodox chan- 
nels. He resolves to understand the 
modern world in every part, that when 
the time for action comes he may be 
sure that his activities in politics will 
help and not hurt. By the irony of fate 
he dies before he has completed his 
travels and leaves nothing to the world 
but a desk full of unedited manuscript. 

Benham, like Ibsen’s Brand, holds 
that nothing justifies life but its abso- 
lute domination by the individual will, 
and, again like the Scandinavian hero, 
he forces the tension of his will beyond 
the limits possible to human nature 
an] involves himself, his plans and all 
who have come within the stormy scope 
of his influence in a common ruin. But 
Wells has not chosen as the background 
for Benham’s fine fanaticism the re- 
spectable if uninspiring mediocrity of 
rural England as Ibsen chose that of 
rural Norway. The Research Magnifi- 
cent, like many other researches, leads 
the investigator to far countries. We 
have lightning snapshots of primitive 
or retrograde parts of the earth; the 
sickening atrocities of Albania and 
N vedonia, the sinister back streets of 
Chinese towns, the heaving unrest of 
Russia, the racial and religious hostil- 
ities of India, the barbaric cruelties of 
Hayti, the fiercely unintelligent labor 
struggles in South Africa and, by no 
means least, the methodical prepara- 
tions of the European states for a 
world-wide war. These evils, says Wells 
thru the mouth of Benham, can be 
solved only by the organization of the 
world into one great republic ruled by 
an aristocracy schooled to fine living 
and utter devotion to their task of di- 
recting the energies of mankind to the 
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highest ends. It is for the author’s dis- 
cussion of the meaning of aristocracy 
that the book is chiefly notable. To him 
the aristocracy, the worth-while part 
of humanity, consists of those only who 
can resist the four chief enemies of 
man: Fear, Indulgence, Jealousy and 
Prejudice. A curiously uneven book, 
containing some of the best and some 
of the worst things Wells has written. 
Such illuminating chapters as that on 
the significance of fear are a contribu- 
tion to ethics and psychology, none the 
less valuable for being sandwiched in 
with details of degrading love affairs. 


The Research Magnificent, by Herbert George 
Wells. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 








TREITSCHKE’S MASTERPIECE 

It was the misfortune of Heinrich 
von Treitschke to have become infa- 
mous before he became famous in the 
English-reading world. The apostle of 
Prussianism suffered from the fact that 
until the opening of the Great War his 
works were practically unknown ex- 
cept to Germans, but even more because 
the translations which have since been 
brought out were selected from fugi- 
tive and polemical writings which did 
not represent him at his best. The first 
volume of his History of Germany in 
the Nineteenth Century, carrying the 
history to the Congress of Vienna, has 
now appeared in an English transla- 
tion and for the first time English and 
American readers are enabled to com- 
prehend why Treitschke ever became a 
name to conjure with among his fel- 
low countrymen. By confining himself 
strictly to German (in fact practically 
to Prussian) affairs, Treitschke suc- 
ceeded in writing a scholarly history, 
for his ignorance of foreign peoples 
was only equalled by his knowledge of 
the Prussians. The work from a liter- 
ary standpoint is admirable. Free, flow- 
ing and vibrant with enthusiasm, 
Treitschke’s style is as far as possible 
removed from the heaviness of the 
average German scholar. There is no 
attempt at impartiality; every state- 
ment is paired with its appropriate epi- 
thet and no event is allowed to escape 
without the judge’s sentence. The bias 
of the work is so obvious, however, and 
so easily allowed for, as hardly to in- 
terfere with the value of the history. 
A more important defect is the author’s 
utter blindness to all human interests 
except international politics and war. 
Religious and literary movements are 
mentioned, it is true, but only as mani- 
festations of the Teutonic soul; eco- 
nomic conditions are forgotten, and the 
issues raised by the French Revolution 
are to Treitschke as if they had never 
been. The author’s sole purpose was to 
make a worthy prose epic of the rise of 
Prussia and this task he greatly 
achieved. 

History of Germany in the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury, by Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated 


by Eden and Cedar Paul. McBride, Nast & Co. 
25. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN IOWA 


The State of Iowa is a typical Amer- 
ican commonwealth in which the labor 
problem is at a minimum; the urban 
population small; the immigration prob- 
lem negligible. It is therefore highly 
significant that Iowa should be making 
a special study of social legislation in 
all its aspects. The Iowa legislature has 
assisted the State Historical Society 
in the publication of a series. of schol- 
arly volumes which condense a great 
amount of information primarily for 
the benefit of legislators, but of inter- 
est to everyone in the country. The sec- 
ond volume of the Applied History Se- 
ries deals with constitutional revisions, 
home rule, direct legislation, suffrage, 
the short ballot, the recall, the merit 
system, etc. It gives a brief but com- 
prehensive history of the subject, dis- 
cusses present tendencies in other states 
and countries, and explains the appli- 
cation in Iowa. Chapters in this volume 
on social legislation, poor relief, and 
child labor, are condensations of more 
extensive reports which are published 
separately. The two volumes on The 
History of Education in Iowa are the 
first of six, and deal exclusively with 
the secondary schools. Poor Relief Leg- 
islation in Iowa considers all the phases 
of the problem and presents an ad- 
vanced and constructive solution for 
bad conditions. It is particularly strong 
in the chapters concerning the care of 
delinquents, defectives, and dependents, 
but does not consider the pension sys- 
tem for mothers as fully as might be 
desirable. 


Iowa Applied History Series, Vol. II, edited 
by B. F. Shambaugh. History of Social Legis- 
lation in Iowa, by John E. Briggs. History 
of Poor Relief Legislation in Iowa, by John 
L. Gillin. History of Education in Iowa, by 
Clarence Ray Aurner, 2 Vols. All published 
x is State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa 
ity, Ia. 


COLLEGE STUDY OF MUSIC 


An able and a valuable plea for the 
study of musical history aftd apprecia- 
tion in American universities and high- 
er schools is made by Professor Dickin- 
son, of Oberlin College, in an interest- 
ing and stimulating book which he calls 
Music and the Higher Education. He 
holds, and rightly, that music, because 
of its esthetic value as an art of form, 
its significance as an interpretation of 
life, its refining touch upon the emotion- 
al nature, and the means it affords for 
the culture of important elements of 
character, must not be permitted longer 
to suffer the old neglect by American 
colleges, and that the leadership in mu- 
sical education on the interpretative 
and appreciative side must be assumed 
by those institutions whose circum- 
stances and prestige enable them to 
place such education upon solid intel- 
lectual foundations. His exposition of 
what is to be sought and gained in this 
field, only just beginning to receive 
broad educational recognition, is pre- 
sented under three headings: “The Col- 
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SIGNAL HONOR, the first time ever con- 

ferred upon a motor car, reflected the esteem 
in which the Cadillac is held as an exponent of the 
highest American manufacturing ideals. 


August 20th was designated as Cadillac Day by the 
officials of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion at San Francisco. 


In the presence of an immense throng the new Type 
53 Eight-Cylinder Cadillac was unveiled. 

The climax of an elaborate and impressive ceremonial 
was the presentation of the Certificate of the MEDAL 


or Honor awarded to the Cadillac by the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards. 


The presentation was made by Captain A. C. Baker, 
Director of [Exhibits and was accepted for the 
Cadillac Company by Mr. Don Lee the Company’s 
representative in California. 





The Cadillac was the only motor car with a V-type 
Engine exhibited at the Exposition. 


The tribute paid is unique in the annals of the 
industry. 
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CADILLAC DAY AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, AUG, 20, 1915. 





THE COAT OF ARMS 
OF ANTOINE DE LA 
MOTHE CADILLAC, WHO 
FOUNDED IN 1701, UN- 
DER COMMISSION 
FROM LOUIS NIV, THE 
COLONY ON THE SITE 
WHERE NOW STANDS 
THE CITY OF DETROIT. 

THE TYPE 53 CADIL- 
LAC CAR IS_ DISTIN- 
GUISHED BY THIS COAT 
OF ARMS MOUNTED 
UPON ITS RADIATOR. 
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Underwear 





maintains the 
natural heat 


That underwear is Duofold—a 
garment of two separate fabrics knitted 
together with air-space between. The 
inside fabric (soft light-weight knitted 
cotton) is comfortable to the skin and 
The heat of the 
body drives this moisture through the air- 
space, partially drying it at the same time, 
into the wool, from which it gradually 
evaporates. The light-weight knitted 
wool keeps out the cold and keeps in the 
natural heat of the body. Both layers 
together—wool and cotton—are about 
half the weight of ordinary underwear. 

All-cotton garments don’t keep you 
warm, cool off too quickly, and produce 


absorbs the moisture. 


name of a Duofold dealer. 





Duofold 


Get Duofold for the whole family. 
Duofold fabric, Book on Comfort and Health in Underwear, and the 


Duofold Health Underwear Company 








THE INDEPENDENT 
Soft Cotton 
—absorbs perspiration; 
prevents wool scratch- 
ing skin. 

Air Space 

—dnes; Cae ry poy 
vents sudden chi 
Warm <4 
—tetains the heat of 
the body. 








of the body, giving perfect ventilation 
and comfort under all conditions. 


Most colds come from getting overheated, 
underwear damp; then getting a chill. 


The way to avoid such colds is to get under- 
wear that doesn’t overheat, doesn’t get damp, 
but cools off and dries as fast as excessive 
heat and moisture are created. 

Dr. Alfred Walton, the eminent physician 
and surgeon says: 


“The ideal garment would be a thin absorbent fabric next to the skin. then 
a layez of air, and then a woolen fabric to turn the cold —a thin fabric dry- 
ing quickly, with the heat of the body, driving the moisture into the wool ' 


sudden chills. All-wool garments irritate 
the skin, don’t let the perspiration evapo- 


rate, are close and unwholesome. 


Duofold gives you all the advantages 
of both cotton and wool, puts each where 
it belongs and does the most good. 


No matter how sudden the change in 
temperature, Duofold keeps the skin dry 
and the body at its healthy, natural heat 
—comfortable and safe. Thete is no 
other underwear like Duofold. 

Duofold is made in union and two- 
piece suits, in several weights for men, 
women and children. 


Duofold does not shrink. 


Write us for Free Sample of 


61 Elizabeth Street 
Mohawk, N. Y. 











INSTRUCTORS 


One important reason why The Independent 
is being selected as THE periodical for use in 
schools is because of the clear explanation of 
current events in its EDITORIALS. On this 
ae we may quote H. W. Martin, Head of 
listory Department of the Horace Mann School 
for Boys, who prefers The Independent because 
“it does not confuse the pupils by giving a great 
many sides to each question, but clearly states 
the correct side and the students can easily learn 
this side. We have been very well pleased with 
the results of our work this year an we plan to 
take The Independent again next year.’ 


PRECIOUS PROMISE BIBLE 


Something Entirely New—Just Off the Press 


| ALL THE PROMISES IN RED | 
Most Comforting Bible Published 


The famous, international clear type, self-pronouncing edition, 
with all the teachers’ helps. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Leather, only $3.75. Descriptive Circular Free. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGS 
of Song Bouks, Bibles, Bible Mottoes, Christian Workers’ Helps, 
Missionary Books. Temperance Books, Purity Books, Christian 
Fvidence and Anti-Infidel Books, Peace Literature, etc. Agents 
Wanted. 


We Have the Most Complete Catalogs Published 


GLAD TIDINGS PUBLISHING CO. *srics,2°nt!"* 
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lege and the Fine Arts,” “Music in the 
College,” and “Teacher and Critic: His 
Preparation and His Method.” In each 
section there is much wise and practi- 
cally helpful suggestiveness. Based 
soundly on authoritative knowledge, 
and written with skill and grace, the 
book deserves a large audience among 
laymen as well as among educators. 


Music and the Higher Education, by Edward 
Dickinson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








THE HOMELINESS OF WAR 

In Men, Women and War Will 
Irwin has written a book about 
the war which—save for one short 
chapter—says almost nothing about 
fighting. But he has made a picture of 
the homelier aspects of these great 
days, of the little sad French chamber- 
maids and the frightened Belgian 
townspeople and the talkative German 
officers, the heroic suffering of the 
homefolk and the curious blend of 
humanity and militarism among the 
marching men, which is vivid in its 
very homeliness. Mr. Irwin has little to 
say that has not been said before: it is 
not generalizations but his terse, rapid 
detail that holds the reader. Printed in 
Great Britain on that delightful 
weightless English paper, the book is a 
capital specimen of the firm, nervous 
English that American journalism has 
made distinctively its own—a trifle ex- 
aggerated in its sententiousness, at 
rare intervals, but always closely 
packed with color. It marches like the 
gray German machine and thrills like 
the fighting Frenchman. The book rises 
to its climax in the chapter on “The 
Soul of France.” 


Men, Women and War, by Will Irwin. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


THE CONFEDERATE IDEAL 


The Creed of the Old South, by Profes- 
sor Basil L. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins 
University, is a republication of essays on 
the Confederacy first printed in the At- 
lantic. The book is a blend of rambling 
reminiscence and spirited apologetics writ- 
ten in that charmingly allusive manner 
which the best sort of classicist can some- 
times command. 


Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 


TRANSCENDENTAL WILD OATS 
Clara Endicott Sears has gathered from 
the writings of those who knew Bronson 
Alcott’s Fruitlands a first hand account of 
that tragic—and comic—experiment, and 
its devoted and erratic participants. Father 
Hecker was of these. From Concord Emer- 
son watched the adventure, and the clever 
little daughters of the founder describe it 
in their childish diaries. 
Houghton. $1. 


AMERICAN SHIPS AND SAILORS 


Every one who in his boyhood pored 
over C oggshall’ s American Privateers, with 
its brown lithographs, will want to buy 
for some boy Heroic Deeds of American 
Sailors, by E. A. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. 
Here are fifteen good stories, of Old TIron- 
sides, of Decatur, MacDonough, Cushing 
and others less known, as the heroes of a 
7mipine encounter and the rescuer of the 

Saginaw. 

Boston: Little, Brown. 70 cents. 


A PIONEER IN THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
Some of the classic studies of Dr. Ernst 
Mach have been compiled into a little book 
under the title The Analysis of the Sensa- 
tions, in which are considered the relations 
of the physical to the psychical, effective 
causes and final causes in mental phenom- 
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ena, physiological space and Euclidian | 
space, and other problems that interest 
those who care to think thru past the sur- 
face of things. Dr. Mach has been one of 
the most stimulating and suggestive think- 
ers of the past generation, and his leads 
have not yet been worked out. 

Chicago: Open Court. $1.50. 


SONGS OF A SPANISH MOOR 

The latest addition to the Wisdom of 
the East series is devoted to The Poems of 
Mw tamid, King of Seville, who lived and 
wrote during the eleventh century. The de- 
lightful introduction and the English verse 
forms of the translations are by Dulcie 
Lawrence Smith.’ 

Dutton. 40 cents. 
R. L. S. 

The author of Treasure Island was a 
very interesting person and in the Life of 
Robert Louis Stevenson for Boys and Girls, 
Jacqueline Overton has made much of the 
romance and adventure with which the 
plucky invalid managed to fill his years. 
From the tales of his grandfather’s light- 
house building to the life of the Samoan 
household the book is full of stories that 
young folk will like. 

Scribner. $1. 


WHAT IS A CRITIC? 

If at this date a volume seems a good 
deal to spend in proving the worthlessness 
of James Russell Lowell as a Critic, Jo- 
seph J. Reilly does more than pass de- 
structive judgment on a once favorite essay- 
ist. He makes unmistakably plain, with 
Lowell for text, the immense and essential 
difference between the anpreciator and the 
true critic, and this is matter of impor- 
tance. 

Putnam. $1.26. 


WHAT HOLLAND GAVE US 
H. A. Van Coenen Torchiana’s histor- 
ical essay on Holland is a record of that 
doughty little land’s achievements up to 
the sailing: of the “Mayflower,” and a 
brief for her preponderating influence on 
the new nation. It is an influence we are 
proud to acknowledge. But so overwhelm- 
ing a case is made out that the reader 
wonders if the peculiarities of our New 
England and Mountain White speech be 
not Dutch instead of Shakespearean ! 
San Francisco: Elder. $1.25. 


OUR PART IN CHINA’S TOMORROW 


Here is a plum to be had for the pluck- 
ing. if America will only stretch forth her 
hand at this psychological moment when 
the other great nations are preoccupied 
with their war game, and grasp the prize 
—Chinese trade—so says Paul Myron. In 
his enthusinsm he has incorporated in Our 
Chinese Chances Thru LEurope’s War, 
some material that we learned in our big 
geographies, but he is obviously a man not 
only of conviction, but of more than casual 
acquaintance with the Chinese. 


Milwaukee: Linebarger Bros. $1.25. 


DANTE’S INFERNO 
It is diffienlt to get a new angle on 
the Divine Comedy, but Marion S. Bain- 
bridge has written with such enthusiasm 
and his work is so thoroly impregnated with 
his love for the great poet that his endeavor 
to bring some of the delicate shades of 
meaning within the grasp of the average 
reader is highly successful. Walk in 
Other Worlds with Dante should be sin- 
cerely appreciated by the many who have 
found the Italian poet too subtle for their 
thoro understanding. 
Dutton. $2. 


THE MAGIC OF BANKING 
To explain the magic of finance, which 
to the layman resembles some occult sci- 
ence, is the purpose of Ralph S. Harris's 
Practical Banking. With a brief history of 
the growth of the money-lenders, it deals 
also with the more modern problems of for- 
eign exchange and the Federal Reserve 
Act, besides outlining the functions of fa- 
miliar officials like the cashier and the 
teller. It is a clear and precise primer of 
the structure and mechanism of this main- 
spring of the business world. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.75. 
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encyclopedia in existence’ for 


24 
Volumes 
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Second Edition. 
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It thus becomes the only encyclopedia 
of the present. It covers, with equal 
thoroughness, all knowledge from ear- 
liest times. This knowledge has been 
made easily and quickly accessible by 
means of the alphabetical arrangement 
of subjects. 


gia 


Its practical illustrations and maps 
are models of accuracy and fine work- 
manship. 


Printed on thin paper, the volumes 
are as easy to handle as a monthly 
magazine. The paper was made es- 
pecially for the Second Edition and is 
opaque, tough and durable. 


The Special Library Edition is printed 
on regular book paper and bound in 
Library Buckram. 


An Illustrated 80-Page 
Book Free 
Write for this book today. Use the 


coupon if you prefer. The book is 
interesting of itself and contains an 
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is now in course of publication by 
DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City 


outline of the scope of the New In-,” 


When this Nation declared itself independent 139 years ago, it practically 
declared its ability to live without foreign aid. 
fully justified by subsequent American history. Americanism has set the world 
many important examples in material, intellectual and diplomatic progress. 


The New International Encyclopedia is not the least product of Americanism. 
Conceived and published by an American firm, edited by foremost American 
scholars, it has been declared by eminent authorities “the best and fullest 
American 


This declaration has been 


readers and American interests. 


The Second Edition of the 


ew Intemational Fneyclopsedi 


80,000 
Subjects 


This revision—a matter of enormous expense and work—could not have 
been undertaken at a more opportune time. 
arts, engineering, manufactures, research, invention, discovery, etc., 
have left existing reference works wholly inadequate. 
tory is in the making, great political and social changes are progressing. 
These matters receive full, authoritative, impartial treatment in the 
It will contain about 


Recent advances in science, 


Important his- 


80,000 Articles—30,000 more than any other standard 
encyclopedia—due largely to the great 
amount of matter incorporated 


ternational Encyclopedia, sample 
illustrations, maps, pages of text, 
illustrations of bindings, — ete. 
Send for it now—it may be 
the turning point your 
career, as it has for 
hundreds of others. 
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Most Liberal Terms 
of Purchase Are 
Available. 


Ind. 
10-11-15 


2" 
Dodd, Mead 


& “  & Company 

Dodd, Mead & Co. Vv Publishers 
Publishers ef 449 Fourth Ave. 
449 Fourth + New York City 

Avenue Q/ 
- Send me full informa- 
New York ae tion regarding your Sec- 
City kj ond Edunion of the New 
S “ International Encyclopedia, 
° / with details of special price, etc. 
Vv BNE sicciccdvessodetescouseses 
a’ MINE siya cians wean aaeeaine 
“ Bus. Address 
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THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pays besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and sitting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds. 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent. 


Apply at once foi information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 
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and foreign. 


everywhere. Offices 
York, and Hotel Stewart, 
may be made. 
Independent, New York. 


San 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; 
This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by 

at Hotel McAlpin, 
Francisco, 


Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 












large and small; the best 
tours domestic 


its management regarding hotels 
Broadway and 34th street, New 
Cal., where personal inquiry 


mn 
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Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


from having first introduced into this country 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
given under the direction of physicians, 


Treatments are 
highly Radicactive. 


THE BATHS 


the Schott treatment for heart disease. The 


Two of the Drinking Springs are 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


THE RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 


SPRING NO. 2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF WATER, or nearly 


three times as much as any other American Spring known, 


GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, 
AND LIVER, 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
Situated in 
exercise, Well-kept Golf Course. 


For the treatment of RHeUMATISM, 


NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 
HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 3 


we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 








a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. 


Music, Dancing. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest apertns on our Mineral papeiage will a mene on ieonaneadll 























































































































POCONO MANOR INN 


Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 
Pocono Summit Station, D.L.& W. RR 





A summer vacation among streams and 
mountains, in cultured, Quaker environ- 
ment, and on an 800 acre tract, with 
large Hotel and Cottage Colony. Golf 
Tennis and Garage; no bar or dancing. 
Every accessory for comfort. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 


“THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 


Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 





pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 
PINE TREE INN 
LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Will open October 7th. 
Apert A. Le Roy, Prop. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 














CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 





















































































































































PEBBLES 
Sign on Twentieth street, near Sixth 
avenue: “Wanted—A few girls to clean 
waists. Also a few bright girls. Apply ninth 
floor.".—New York Tribune. 
METROPOLITAN JOURNALISM 
Hotels, Restaurants, and Dancing on 


Page 12. 
—New York Times. 





“Willie, did you see my New 
Brush ?”’ 

“Yep—Mom is using it to paint the bird 
cage.”—Columbia Jester. 


Shaving 


COMMERCIAL CANDOR 
For Sale—Pair of broncho horses. Good 


weight, sound, broken. Owner in hospital. 
Address L. B. Schell.—Eau Claire ( Wis.) 
Leader. 


A lunch room on Duane street has solved 
the problem of the high cost of living. It 


advertises “Combination Breakfast and 
Supper—25c.”—New York Evening Sun. 

Editor—Do you know how to run a 
newspaper ? 

Applicant—No, sir. 

Editor—Well, I'll try you. I guess 


you've had experience.—Puck. 


We gather from the London dispatches 
that if the Germans aren’t careful they are 
likely to get the entire English people in- 
terested in the war with their Zeppelin 
raids.—New York Evening Sun. 


He fought with Joffre and with French, 
Endured the horrors of the trench, 
But to the woods he straightway took 
When mobilized to fire the cook. 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 


The famous detective gasped as he ar- 
rived at the scene of the crime. 

“Heavens,” said he, as he looked at the 
window thru which the thief had escaped, 
“this is more serious than I had expected! 
It’s broken on both sides!”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


He was wandering aimlessly around in 
a department store when the floorwalker 
approached him. 

“Looking for something?” he asked. 

“Yes, my wife,” replied the man. 

“Describe her.” 

“Well, she’s a sort of limousine with 
heavy tread and usually runs on low.”— 
Ohio Motorist. 


“T want to see your beauty editor,” said 
the caller at the sanctum of a popular 
magazine. 

“Are you following her advice?” 

“T am. 

“Got confidence in it?’ 

“T have.” 


“Then you don’t want to see her.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A clubman who poses as a humorist was 
having his shoes shined at a railway sta- 
tion. 

“And is your father a bootblack, too,” 
he asked the boy at his feet. 

“No,” said the bootblack. “My father is 
a fxrmer up the state.” 

“Ah,” said the humorist, as he reached 
for his notebook to make an entry, “he be- 
lieves in making hay while the son shines.” 
—Laechange. 


“Ain’t you rather young to be left in 
charge of a drug store?’ 

“Perhaps; what can I do for you?” 

“Do your employers know it’s dangerous 
to leave a mere boy like you in charge of 
such a place?” 

“T am competent to serve you, madam.” 

“Don’t you know you might poison some 
one?” 

“There is no danger of that, madam; 
what can I do for you? 

“Think I had better go to the store down 
the street.” 

“I can serve you just as well as they 
can and as cheaply.” 

“Well, you may give me a two-cent 
stamp, but it doesn’t look right.”—Toronto 
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The 
Market 
Piace 


THE GREAT WAR LOAN 


It was known at the end of last week 
that the complete success of the Anglo- 
French loan was assured. A definite 
agreement as to the terms had been 
reached on the 28th, and applications 
from subscribers in the first twenty- 
four hours after the announcement 
amounted to $480,000,000. It had been 
determined that the loan should be 
$500,000,000, with an understanding 
that the money should be used exclusive- 
ly in the United States; that the bonds 
—a joint obligation of Great Britain 
and France—should bear interest at 
the rate of five per cent; that princi- 
pal and interest should be payable in 
dollars on a gold basis; that the term 
should be five years, and that at ma- 
turity the holders should have the op- 
tion of redemption at par or exchange 
for 4% per cent bonds to run fifteen 
or twenty years. While the price to the 
public is 98, subscribers—even those 
who take small amounts—can get the 
bonds, it is understood, at 96% by giv- 
ing their subscriptions to syndicate 
banks. At 98 the net yield, for the full 
term, is 5% per cent; at 96% it is 
about 5.85. The syndicate pays 96 to 
Great Britain and France. The first 
instalment of 25 per cent will be called 
on the 15th inst., the second one month | ziti i041 
later, and the last in December. New | = 


York members of the syndicate are fif- TRAVELLER’S CO MPANION = 
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Housekeeping 
Linens at 


McCutcheon’s as 


Reg. Trade Alark 
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McCutcheon’s is everywhere recognized as ‘“The 
greatest treasure house of Linens in America’”’— 
and this was never more true than today, not- 
withstanding all the difficulties surrounding 
Ocean transportation. 
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We offer an unusually attractive collection in al! 
the following lines: 


DIM AVAVAY: 
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Table Cloths—$2.50 to 50.00 each. 
Napkins—$2.25 to 75.00 per dozen. 

Linen Sheets—$5.50 to 32.50 per pair. 
Linen Pillow Cases—$1.25 to 7.50 per pair. 
Towels—$2.75 to 39.00 per dozen. 

Bed Spreads—$1.50 to 50.00 each. 
Blankets—$4.00 to 38.00 per pair. 
Comfortables—$1.50 to 45.00 each. 
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We extend a cordial invitation to visitors from out of 
town to inspect this wonderful collection and to carefully 
note the very attractive values. 






Mail orders receive our prompt attention. 
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INCA GANG HNOANG 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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teen banks, twelve trust companies and 
thirty-two banking firms. The list of | = A FIVE-POUND PRIVATE SECRETARY 
these firms includes J. & W. Seligman; . 

Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co.; Hall- 
garten & Co.; Kountze Brothers, and 
Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

The amounts of several individual 
subscriptions were published, in most 
cases without names. One is for $30,- 
000,000. Gossip connected with it the 
names of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Frick. Mr. Scwhab takes $25,000,000 
for the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
There is one for $5,000,000, another for 
$3,000,000. M. Guggenheim Sons have 
agreed to take $5,000,000. It was esti- 
mated that Philadelphia’s subscriptions 
would be at least $20,000,000, Pitts- 
burgh’s $20,000,000, and Baltimore’s 
#5,000,000. Many Western banks will 
take no bonds, or only a small amount, 
owing, it is said, to the attitude of 
German depositors and_ stockholders, 
but there are large individual subscrip- 
tions from men connected with the 
banks. Two incidents show the opposi- 
tion which is taken into account. There 
was a run last week on a national bank 
in Racine, Wisconsin, caused by depos- 
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BUILT OF ALUMINUM 
AND STEEL 

High Grade Low Price 

There is no substitute 
for the “BLICK” in 
es Preparing your manu- 
script, reports or corre- 
spondence. For Library 
and Home use it cannot 


be excelled. Carbon 





copies can be kept for 
future reference without 


=i extra labor. 


THE NEW NO. 6 ALUMINUM BLICKENSDERFER | 


Weighs only 5 pounds, is so strong and durable it can be easily carried any- = 
where. It has Roller Bearings, Automatic Pointer, Paper Reiease, Adjust- = 


able Margin, Tabulator and Interchangeable Type, and is in every way a 
HIGH CLASS MACHINE. ; 


Either Blickensderfer Scientific or Universal Keyboard. 
Write for Catalog A-114. 
THE BLICKENSDERFER. MFG. COMPANY, - _ Stamford, Connecticut 
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The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 





Sesssesl Usthads of lien on Ferme or Sell henge. 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one v 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


REAL work, with real poultry, on a real New. England 
Farm, This isa simple story of what has been done 
by a man, at forty-five years of age, town bred and city 
educated, getting out of practice of medicine, buying a 


small farm in the hill country, and making a success of the 
venture, Not only is the rearing of chicks and the manage- 
ment of adult fowl completely covered, but the interesting 
side issues of fruit growing, grain raising and the -_ =~ 
tion of milk, that cannot be escaped on a real far You 
get rugged facts—rarely found in print. The truth about 


poultry as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm. 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man 
Poultry Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and 
the American Poultry Advocate, one year for 
only 50 cts., book and Advocate, three years, for 
only $1.00, if order is sent at once. 

Our paper is handsomely illustrated, practical, progressive, 
and up-to-date on poultry matters. Established 1892. 44 to 132 
Pages monthly. 50 cts. a year. 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sample 
copy free. Catalogue of poultry literature free. dress 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 517 Hodgkins Blk., Syracuse, N.Y. 











English and History Teachers 


To make the teaching of your English, His- 
tory or Civics easy we have had repared two 
pamphlets. One is called HO rO USE 
THE INDEPENDENT IN THE TEACH- 
ING OF ENGLISH. This book is of special 
help to teachers of Oral Composition, Supple- 
| a! Reading, Public Speaking, Rhetoric, 
_— ism, Extempore Speaking and Oral 
=xpression. The other is called HOW TO 
USE THE INDEPENDENT IN THE 
TEACHING OF CIVICS. This book is of 

special interest to teachers of Contemporary 
Gistery, Current Topics, Current vents, 
Current History, Civil Government, Law and 
Economics. These books are free and your 
request for either or both of them will not 
place you under any obligation. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St. New York 




















Stands for 


Tycos 


which means 

trustworthy 
THERMOMETERS 
for every puspese 


Tay lor Instrument Co mpantes 


ROCHESTER N.Y 
a Tycos: # Taylor Therm wnet ) 
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WAKE CuRIsT KING, COMBINED 


(Orchestrated) 


Just Published 
Edited by 
Eref , §, O. Excell, Dr. 
. Biederwolf, Dr. 
h, Dr. M. 
H. Lyon and 70 other 
leading evangelists. 
The Latest, Best 
and Most Popular 
Hymn Book 
Combines the best songs 
in Make Gait King”’ 
and Ma = 
Chest & Kin Ne mith the 
atent an copy- ff 
hay 
the best cons book 
ever published. Send 
lic f Scample copy. 
THE GLAD TIDINGS PI's. CO. 
CLakeswe Bidg., CHICAGO, 








itors of foreign birth. Chicago banks 
sent $500,000 as a relief fund, and 
the bank gave notice that it would have 
nothing to do with the loan. In Chicago, 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, who had an- 
nounced his intention to subscribe, re- 
ceived letters whose writers threatened 
to kill him. He and his residence are 
protected by guards. 

Applications for substantial amounts 
have been received by the syndicate 
managers, J. P. Morgan & Co., from 
England, but such investments are dis- 
couraged and opposed by the English 
press. They tend to defeat the object of 
the loan. Subscribers in England must 
pay the income tax, but there is no such 
burden upon subscribers in this coun- 
try. The interest charge is regarded 
there as a high one, and the Manches- 
ter Guardian says the British Govern- 
ment has blundered. The comment in 
Germany is that Great Britain and 
France show their sore need by paying 
so much, and that the loan indicates a 
strange kind of neutrality. But Ger- 
many borrowed $10,000,000 here a few 
months ago on 5 per cent notes of 
the Government. The French press 
sees in the loan evidence of the solidity 
of British and French credit and of 
our belief that the Allies will be vic- 
torious. 
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|A VERY ACTIVE STOCK MARKET 


An almost unprecedented volume of 


| business on the New York Stock Ex- 


| change has so taxed the resources and 
| strength of brokerage houses and sub- 
| jected employes to so great a strain 
that some have proposed suspension 
for a day or two. The clerks have been 
|working night and day, and the com- 
mission firms’ offices are full of cots on 
which they may occasionally get a little 
sleep. The average daily business for 
the five full days of last week exceeded 
| 1,500,000 shares, and something should 
be added for the odd lots (less than 100 
| shares) which in times of such pressure 
‘are not recorded. On Tuesday the total 
|was 1,678,652 shares, the largest num- 
| ber for a day since 1904. 

This activity has been accompanied 
Es advancing prices for the war order 





stocks, which have dominated the 
market. On two or three days trading 
‘in railroad shares was almost eliminat- 
ed. At the opening on Monday morning, 
the war order stocks (which had shown 
large gains in the preceding week) 
were higher than they had been at the 
'close on Saturday, and the gains stead- 
lily increased. The taking of profits on 
Tuesday prevented any large net ad- 
vances, except for Baldwin Locomo- 
tive, which rose from 119 to 150, reced- 
ing to 128. Thruout the week the shares 
of this company were leaders in activ- 
ity, owing to reports about purchases 
by the Du Pont powder interests for 
control and concerning the company’s 
connection with a new combination of 
the independent steel factories. Wednes- 
day saw a reaction, but the upward 
march was resumed on Thursday, af- 
fected, however, at midday by a sharp 
break due to a rumor that an Amer- 





ican ship had been sunk by a German 
submarine. For several stocks there 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 

















CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Hlustrated booklet free. Write Med 
ical Director. Also a few young men admitted to a two years’ 
course. 








CONNECTICUT 
Scientific methods with practi- 
= training for the ministry. 


HARTFOR Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both for- SEMIN ARY 


eign and resident. Open to col- 
ssociated with 


lege graduates of all churches. 
x 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, training 
Sunday School and other lay workers. 
Kennedy School of Missions, fitting for foreign service. 
Address M. W. JACOBUS, Dean of Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL ciri's 


Lowell, Massachusetts. 28 minutes from 
Boston. Country sports. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. For catalogue and views, address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS B. A., Principal 








MINNESOTA 


The University of Southern Minnesota °°°'3 ;° 


gradu- 
ates of Recognized Colleges work leading to advanced degrees 
either in residence or “‘in absentia.’’ High School sub- 
jects also offered by correspondence. Address 
WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 








NEW YORK 








Union Theological Seminary 
NEW YORK CITY 

Open on Equal Terms to Students of All 

Christian Bodies. Eightieth Year began Sep- 

tember 29, 1915, at Broadway and 1z2oth 

Street. For Catalogue Address the Dean of 


Students, 
The Rev. Charles R. Gillet. D.D. 
Broadway at 120th Street New York City 














CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
*““HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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HOME © al in = to resident 
for a detailed in- 
ddress 


STUDY Fessstgde 


The University of Chicago 
=— yo 
24th Year U. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, pn, Mister 














SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc- 
ture, and writing of Ls Short-Story taught by Dr. -. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor incott’s Magazine. 
$50-page ¢ catalogue Vree ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenweln Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


AGENCY 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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were advances on Friday, when a new 
record was made for Steel common, ow- 
ing to general expectation that the ap- 
proaching statement of net earnings 
would be highly favorable. The price 
rose to 81%, the best in four years, 
closing at 81. An addition of 25 to the 
price of General Motors made a net 
gain of 45 for the five days. Baldwin 
Locomotive’s gain for the same days 
was 24%. 

From the beginning of the week the 
strength of the market was due largely 
to the successes of the Allies along the 
war front in France and to the favor- 
able condition of the war loan project. 
Many saw danger in the large transac- 
tions, sharp fluctuations, and advances 
not clearly warranted by facts. An offi- 
cial report showing that the net earn- 
ings, for the eleven months ending with 
July, of a company whose shares have 
risen from 18 to 104, were sufficient for 
only 1 per cent on the stock (after pay- 
ment of 7 per cent on the preferred) 
appeared to exert no restraining influ- 
ence. 








RAILROAD RATES 


The forty-one railroads west of the 
Mississippi have asked for a rehearing 
of the rate case in which a decision 
was made by the Commission about 
three months ago. They had applied 
for increases which would have added 
to their revenue only $7,604,000 a year, 
and the Commission, two members dis- 
senting, granted changes which add 
$1,632,000. When the mileage and num- 
ber of the roads is borne in mind, the 
increase sought appears to have been 
small, and the amount granted, aver- 
aging less than $40,000 for a road (if 
the roads were of equal length and 
service), can scarcely be seen in the 
revenue totals. One of the Commission- 
ers, who held that all of the desired in- 
creases should be made, Mr. Daniels, 
asserted that his associates in the ma- 
jority had avoided the fundamental 
question, which was whether the roads’ 
revenue was or was not sufficient for 
the public interest. A rehearing is 
sought now in order that this question 
may be considered. 

Annual reports recently published by 
several companies show the marked de- 
cline of revenue, both gross and net. 
On the Stock Exchange, where great 
activity prevails so far as shares of 
manufacturing companies are _ con- 
cerned, railroad securities are neglected 
or avoided. They are not attractive to 
investors. In answer to the request for 
a rehearing, the Commission should 
thoroly consider the question of the ade- 
quacy of revenue and set forth clearly 
its conclusions. 
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That the human voice may 
be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the marvel 
of this age of wonders. Yet the 
full significance of the achieve- 
ment is not realized if it is con- 
sidered strictly as a coast-to-coast 
connection. 


The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from east to west, but, by having 
finally overcome the great bar- 
rier of distance, it has removed 
the last limitation of telephone 
communication between all the 
people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but from 
anywhere to anywhere—even 
from any one to any one—in the 


United States. 
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The Man in the Multitude . 





Wherever you are, it is pos- 
sible to reach any one of our 
hundred million population. 
You can single out from this 
vast throng any particular in- 
dividual with whom you desire 
to speak. 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating the ul- 
timate triumph. It has had the 
foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com- 
munity by community, into one 
telephone neighborhood. 


With success achieved by 
the Transcontinental Line, the 
established Bell highways make 
you, wherever you are, the near 
neighbor of your famhest-away 
fellow citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE 








The following dividends are announced: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable October 15. 

The New York Central Railroad Company, 
capital stock, 1% per cent, payable November 1. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
Payable October 15. 

La Rose Consolidated Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, payable October 20. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per share, 
Payable on and after October 15. 

Standard Milling Company, preferred, 2% per 


payable October 30. WM. ROCKEFELLER 


WM. ROC! ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS. JR. 
tinghouse Electri i ANK LYMAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY | HENRY W. de FORE 
~~ on ae ae oe | ee JAMES STILLMAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 

’ , , iJ 


JOHN J. PHE 


LPS CHAUNCEY KEEP 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 


Payable October 15, and common, 1% per cent, GEORGE L. RIVES 


OGDEN MILLS HAS. F. 
Payable October 30. 


HOFFMAN 
EGERTON L. WINTHROP 


Cc 
WILLIAM SLOANE 
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Scientific 
Exercise 


for Health 


You can rid yourself of the tendency to tire 
easily. You can build your body into a splen- 
did fortress of health and strength. You can 
develop every muscle fully through correct scien- 
tific exercise. But—to te effective, exercise 
must be both correct and scientific for—too much 
exercise is as dangerous as notenough. And— 
you are always in danger of over-doing, unless 
you have scientific instruction. 

**Winjum's Manual of Physical Exercises’ 
teaches you how to develop even, well-balanced 
strength throughout your whole body. After 
years as Director of Physical Training at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, Professor Winjum is 
well equipped to teach you how to exercise for 
developing health and strength scientifically. 
You can easily follow the teachings of his book 
right in your own home, without any expensive 
apparatus. Send for this book now. Over 350 
pages, with nearly 400 illustrations, showing 
every muscle, movement and position of the 
human body. Price only $2. Order today. 
You take no risks. Book may be returned at 
once for prompt refund, if you are not more 
than pleased. Send order to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
310 W. Main St. Battle Creek, Michigan 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with ie METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for 4 certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, M 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. he latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 

tion of two years. 
During its existence the com- 
pany bas insured property 


SE eee $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Che GROIN Obes dcacseseooecs 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certiticates of profits 

to Gealers.....cceccccecees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GeemMed ..cccccccescccesese 83,811,450.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

OMe CMC... ccscccccccccccece 6,989,660.00 
Interest puid on certificates 

BMOERES 80. ccecccccescccce 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 
sets of the company amount- 


OF Oc cicccccccccccccsceccce 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 


to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNE LIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 


























L[usuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















TWO SORTS OF POLICIES 


Some of the letters received by this 
department lead me to conclude that 
not all my correspondents clearly un- 
derstand the difference between what 
is commonly called a “deferred divi- 
dend” policy and policies under which 
the holders voluntarily leave the an- 
nual dividends to accumulate. I have 
always advised inquirers against the 
inequities—I might say iniquities—of 
deferred dividend policies; at the same 
time commending the wisdom of per- 
mitting annual dividends to accumu- 
late, using them either in the purchase 
of insurance additional to the face of 
the policy, or to shorten the premium- 
payment. term. To those unfamiliar with 
the contractual differences between 
these propositions, my advice may seem 
inconsistent. However, it is not, as I 
will show. 

Under the contract which the policy- 
holder enters into when he accepts a 
deferred dividend policy, he agrees to 
accept as his share such sum in divi- 
dends as the board of directors, at the 
end of the dividend-accumulating term 
(ten, fifteen or twenty years), declares 
is fair and equitable. Further, he 
agrees that in the event of his death 
before the accumulating term is com- 
plete, or in the event that he permits 
his policy to lapse thru non-payment of 
premium during the term, he will re- 
ceive no dividends whatever. This 
means that there will be no annual ac- 
counting of dividends to him; that he 
has ratified in advance any methods of 
computing dividends the company may 
choose to adopt, however obviously un- 
just the results may be; and that if he 
is unfortunate and cannot continue pay- 
ing premiums, or dies, he forfeits all 
earned dividends—that is to say, he has 
paid a heavier price than the benefits 
received are worth, because dividends 
are nothing less than excess premiums. 

Under the other plan, that of leav- 
ing declared annual dividends to accu- 
mulate to enhance the value of his in- 
surance or shorten the premium-paying 
term, the policyholder can lose nothing. 
If he must discontinue the policy, or 
wishes to, he can demand and will re- 
ceive all the accumulated dividends. If 
he dies, they are paid to his beneficia- 
ries in such form as he had previously 
directed. In short, dividends held in 
that shape are always convertible at 
will, in whole or in part. To illustrate 
the value of the dividend that has no 
“string on it,” I cite briefly a case 
which occurred in June under a Mutual 
Benefit policy. The assured held a policy 
for $10,000, issued in 1910, on which 
he had borrowed $1420.55 which, with 
interest on May 2, the day another an- 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


at the close of business on the 25th day of 
September, 1915: 


RESOURCES 


Stock and bond investments, viz.: 
Public securities (book value, 
21,000), market value...... i $21,400.00 
Private securities (book value, 
$4,597,615.14), market value 4,522,009.43 
Real estate owned.............. 900,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed or 


other real estate collateral.... 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 
Qther GelinGerel...cccccccccece 17,897, 197.86 


Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased not secured by collateral 8,966,829.78 
eee 3,761.08 
Due from trust companies, banks, | 
and bankers cece 908,939.87 
© ape rokneniiaminneviamtaner slants 4,231,924.21 | 
United States legal-tender notes | 
and notes of national banks.. 1,601,378.00)| 
Federal Reserve notes.......... 41,000.00 | 
Cash items, viz.: 
Exchanges and checks for next | 
day’s clearings...... eeeseese 3,028,005.51 | 
Other cash items..... eeeeesee ° 110,995.29 
Customers’ liability on “‘accept- | 
ances (see liabilities, per con- | 
TEP sceconcseeceses cccccceoee 125,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 
Accrued interest not entered on 
books at close of business on 
SEOGE GRAB sc cccccceccecoscosce 86,400.00 








Total ....ccccecceeceeeees -$42,449,841.03 | 
| 
LIABILITIES 


{ 
Capital stock.....ccccccceccccce $2,800,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 





Surplus fund.......... oe 6,000,000.00 | 
Undivided profits...... ° ° 118,705.41 
Surplus on book values.......... 6,155,611.12 
Deposits: j 
Due New York State savings } 
DD nentewsrenacesesevep es 4,357,969.96 
Deposits subject to check...... 16,420,924.81 
Demand certificates of deposit 40,469.58 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 15,336.38 
Certified checks......cccccccee 799,890.16 | 
Unpaid dividends.............. 471.00 
Due trust companies, banks 
ORG DeMNCKS. cc cccccccccctcee 13,004, 190.83 


Acceptances of drafts payable at 
a future date or authorized by | 
commercial letters of credit.... 125,000.00 | 
Other liabilities, viz.: 
Reserves for taxes............ 18,782.90 
Accrued interest not entered 
on books at close of busi- 
ness on above date.......... 48,100.00 


Total ..ccccccccscccccccces -$42,449,841.03 


























DIVIDEND 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share 





will be paid on Friday, October 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Thursday, September 30, 1915. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 

200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask tor Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Llawrence Kans 














Red or 4 ” H 
Bieck Vulcan” Ink Pencils 

The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 

ink pencils at moderate 


prices. 
Order $ 
Today 













Extra Size—8 ins. 
(black only) $1.25. 
FREE—tiberal supply of 
ink with retail orders. 

Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St , New York 


TYPEWRITERS act prices 


ook at these bargains! Typewriters Re- 
builtin ourown Factories. Every machine 
is guaranteed for one year. 


Remfastons $20 to Suites 18to 


a 5 to 
UeSmitne Sots Olivers 0 to 


We have others. Send for catalog describing 























them, and address of nearest branch office. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y 
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The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 


Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 


Directors : Wellesley College 
ors <"\ Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 
AIM 


To develop a sound mind and. heart in 
a sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert and 
womanly, 

To make her thorough. 

To make her reliable and resourceful. 

To make her likable and sincere. 

To teach her to think and act with in- 
telligence. 

To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her mother 
tongue. 

To help her to find herself, and there- 
fore 

To make her happy and useful. 


EQUIPMENT 

Colonial house—atmosphere of simplic- 
ity— open-air sleeping and dining 
porches — open-air school-room — un- 
stinted sunshine — gardens for all — 
space for play—woods and fields—ex- 
perienced understanding, motherly 
teachers. 


METHODS 

Individual and class instruction—close 
supervision of work —careful study 
of each girl’s nature—work made a 
joy — power of concentration devel- 
oped—intimate association with teach- 
ers—sports made a means of educa- 
tion—teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
An enriched high school course—gen- 
eral, special, and college preparatory 
—modern languages a part of daily 
life—Domestic Arts—Music—Gymnas- 
tics—foundations laid for culture. 


PLAY 
Tennis—basket-ball—tramping—coasting 
— skating — snow-shoeing — dancing — 
singing — games— story-telling — play- 
acting. 


References given and required. 


Conference with the Directors by appoint- 
ment only. 
Address 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School 


North Brookfield, Massachusetts 














WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and ether y 
tarian literature Sent FREE. Address P. O, 
Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass, 


Or |G THE PHOTOPLAY 
A ies course of twenty lessons in the 
ay ught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 

Tus aed Aha AUTHOR. Sinan catalogue free. 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry. 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


SCHOOLS 


103, Springfield, Mass. 
During six days recently over One Hunprep 
schools ordered copies of The Independent. At 
that time we had received orders from schools 
for about Four times as many copies as were 
ordered last year at the same time. Try The 
Independent in your Class Room. 

















| tual company ; 
a strong stock company. Your present pol- 





nual premium was due, amounted to 
$1441.86. This was the limit of the cash 
equity. The policyholder did not pay 
the premium and it had virtually 
lapsed. But there remained in the hand 
of the company a fractional dividend of 
$44.54, which was applied under the 
equity provisions of the policy to keep 
it in force for 168 days. The assured 
was killed on June 15, and the company 
paid his widow $8602.68, the difference 
between the face of the policy and the 
amount of the loan. This assured used 
his dividends as they were declared, 
and it was the undeclared dividend, due 
upon his death, that saved the policy. 
Had he held a deferred dividend policy 
he not only would have received no 
dividends at all, but his insurance 
would have completely lapsed when, 
after exhausting the cash equity, he 
failed to pay the next premium. 








W. W. W., Buffalo, N. Y.—Judging by 
the statements you make and the senti- 
ments you express you should be a success- 
ful life insurance salesman. You have taken 
the right course by studying the subject to 
do efficient work from the beginning. If 
you have not read “Educational Leaflets,” 
by J. A. Jackson, manager of the Literary 
Department of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 34 Nassau street, New York, 
you should. He would probably send you a 
copy if you requested it. Answering your 
main inquiry, my advice is that you write 
for the literature of the following compa- 
nies : Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, J.; Mutual 


Life, New York; New York Life, New 
York; Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


M. FE. A., Boston, Mass.—There are no 
facts in my possession which would cause 
me to conclude that you should surrender 
your policy before its maturity date in 
1918. I have gone over the company’s stat- 
istical history and I find its business and 
finances in about the same shape they have 
been for a decade or more. I can discover 
nothing that should make a_ policyholder 
apprehensive. The company is not aggres- 
sive, I might even say it is non-progressive, 
but I believe it to be sound and I know it 
has a good reputation. You probably have 
a “deferred dividend” policy. If that is so, 
and you surrender prior to the maturity 
date, you will forfeit such share in the 
dividend accumulation as may at that 
time be divided among existing policies of 
that class. As you have no more premiums 
to pay, my advice is that you wait. 


I. E. K., Carnegie, Pa.—After consid- 
ering all the facts you have put before me, 
without disturbing your present policy, 
which is in a good company and should be 
kept, I would. advise you to put one-half 
of the $20 a month in a long-term endow- 
ment policy in one of the companies with 
a good dividend record. You are twenty- 
two. Take a thirty-year endowment. A 
company, the rates of which are before me, 
charges $30.97 per $1000. You can get 
$4,000 for slightly more than $120 a year. 
At the end of thirty years you will be but 
fifty-two and will have $4000 cash cer- 
tain and, if you leave your dividends to 
accumulate, nearly $1000 additional, if 
the company’s saving power continues as 
good as it is now. None of the leading life 
companies write life and aceident insur- 
ance in combination.in the same policy, 
and until they do it would be wéll to carry 
your accident insurance separately. Get 
your. life insurance, preferably, in a mu- 
your accident insurance in 


icy is in a stock company that has a good 
reputation and is well managed, and you 
have an equity there you should cultivate. 
It is a mistake to lapse a policy issued by 
a good company after carrying it a few 
years as you have done in this instance. 


Preserves Good 
Complexions, 


mailing and pack- 
ing, and get free sam- 
ple of the above, also 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou- 
veraine Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also 

Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
FREDERICK F. moon .ane ca, 

eee ae 


ndsor, —" 
54 Tenth s ee 9 etrolt,U.S.A. 





























What are you kicking 
about ? 


—You men who think you're underpaid 


The men who get big pay are those 
who are trained to earn it. Your 
pay is small because you have no spe- 
cial training—and you only are to 
blame. 


You can learn to earn more. No mat- 
ter what your job, where you live or how 
old you are, if you can read and write, the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
train you for a better position and bigger 
pay. 

If you want to get out of the ranks of 
the “hard-ups” and be somebody, prove 
your ambition by marking and mailing the 
coupon on this page today. Thousands of 
others just like you who have used this 
coupon are now occupying positions of 
power and high pay. You can join them, 
Grit your teeth, say “I will’’ and mail 
the coupon NOW. 












































Present Occupation 





Street and No 





City. State 


Lee 








. ’ ‘ 


| International Correspondence Schools | 

| Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. I 

l Explain without further obligation on my part, how | 

“4 I can qualify for the position before which I mark xX) 

r 
Salesmanshi Civil Service .- 

l ectrical Railway Mal Clerk i 
Elec. Lightin ne Supt. ae 

| E ic Car Running — )'E Typewriting | 
Electric Wireman Win ow rimming 

| Telephone Expert Show Card Writing i 
Architect Lettering & Sign Palating 

| Building Contractor Advertisin | 
Architectural Draftsman Commer cial Tuestretiog 

l Structural Engineer Industrial mie. } 
Concrete Construction Commercia | Law 

| Mechan. , Engineer | 

Teacher 

] Refrigeration Engineer English Branches | 
Civil Engineer Good — for Every One 

I Surveyor Agricu Iture i 

" Mine Su intendent Poultry Farming 
Metal Mining Plambing & a jotting ] 

| Railway Accounting Sheet Metal Wor! 
Stationary Engineer Navigation ” spanish I 
Textile Manufacturing Languages— French 

l Gas Engines Ohemist German 

i= 

| 

| Name 


























THE MOVING WORLD 


A REVIEW OF NEW AND 
IMPORTANT MOTION PICTURES 
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GERMAN WAR PICTURES 


None of the plays or romances now 
being produced to show the evil of war 
are half so impressive as the photo- 
graphs of The German Side of the 
War, taken by E. F. Weigle of the 
Chicago Tribune. To see these hosts of 
able and active young men marching to 
the front and then to see them as they 
are afterward, hobbling about on wood- 
en legs or led about blind, is a vivid 
lesson on what war means. 

Mr. Weigle first visited the French 
front, then he followed the Austro- 
German army in its triumphant prog- 
ress to Przemysl and lastly he visited 
the Trentino, which the Italians are 
invading. Accordingly this series of 
five reels affords an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with the lay 
of the land in these fields and to un- 
derstand the methods of modern war- 
fare. Here we have a chance to observe 
in action the Austrian 30-centimeter 
howitzers which routed the Russians in 
Galicia. First we see the guns walking 
to the front on their caterpillar feet, 
then we watch the firing and see the 
recoil cylinders taking up the kick, and 
finally by means of a telephoto lens we 
have a close-up view of the volcanic 
eruption caused by the explosion of the 
gigantic shell in the ground. 








IBSEN IN THE MOVIES 


Peer Gynt, presented by the Oliver 
Morosco Photoplay Company, is a 
credit. to the daring of the American 
producer and equally to the adaptabil- 
ity of the Norwegian dramatist. The 
peculiar blending of the symbolic and 
supernatural with the directest realism 
which was Ibsen’s specialty is exactly 
the sort of thing which can be much 
better done with the resources of the 
camera than by actors on the stage. It 
was only because the invention of the 
cinematograph was so delayed that Ib- 
sen was compelled to turn 


In spite of the charm of the peasant 
scenes, the splendor of Grieg’s music 
and the uniform excellence of the act- 
ing, the performance was very far from 
perfect; it sinned both by omission and 
commission. Such scenes as the encoun- 
ter with the Boyg, just the scenes where 
the possibilities of the photodrama far 
outrange those of the “legitimate” 
stage, were ruthlessly cut from the act- 
ing version and their place filled by an 
elaborate string of adventures in Amer- 
ica which were wholly aside from the 
plan of the poem. That this timid dilu- 
tion of Ibsen was unnecessary is proved 
by the fact that where the play kept 
closest to the original the audience was 
most interested. But while we cannot 
be certain that the severe and captious 
ghost of Ibsen would have been pleased 
with the new art, of one thing we may 
be sure: Peer Gynt himself would have 
been delighted! 


A PREPAREDNESS PLAY 


The Battle Cry of Peace is nothing 
but a Security League lecture set to the 
movies with an accompaniment of hor- 
rendous stage thunder, bugle calls and 
waving of “Old Glory.” The patriotism 
of the groundlings is manifestly quick- 
ened. The mollycoddles are undoubtedly 
frightened. Even the man in the street 
is awestruck by the idea of charging 
$2 for admission. He stands in a long 
line before the box office. But he who 
thinks with his brain comes away un- 
convinced. The whole thing is overdone. 
The remedy for everything is prepared- 
ness and still more preparedness. Only 
by the immediate upbuilding of a co- 
lossal army and navy can we be saved 
from the fate of Belgium. 

There is no plot. Three-quarters of 
the pictures could be used as well for 
a pacifist as a preparedness argument. 
The horrors of war argue as much the 
grounding as the shouldering of arms. 





Yet The Battle Cry of Peace is inter- 
esting if one can forget its spectacular 
demagogery. As a feat in photography 
it is amazingly good. It is worth an 
evening off to see the battleships bat- 
tling, the submarines subbing, the 
aeroplanes planing and Mr. Hudson 
Maxim firing off militarist maxims. 


A MORALITY ON THE FILMS 


Destiny, or “The Soul of a Woman,” 
is a happy blend of the conventional 
melodrama with its neatly dovetailed 
plot and the symbolic morality play of 
the Everywoman type. An artist has 
just completed a relief of the Madonna 
and Child, using his wife and baby as 
the models, and wealthy parishioners 
come to buy it for the Roman Catholic 
Chapel. One of the buyers on seeing 
the sculptured group exclaims that the 
model had once been his mistress. Ex- 
planations follow, the home is broken 
up, the wife and her baby cast adrift. 
Unable to make an honest living, the 
wife leaves her baby at the gate of a 
monastery and returns to her old life. 

The boy grows up in the monastery, 
but leaves it “to see life” before enter- 
ing the order. He is lured to a “palace 
of sin” by the three demons of Avarice, 
Lust and Drink, whose spirits visibly 
leave their bodies to tempt him. At 
last he is rescued by his mother who, 
not knowing him, takes pity upon his 
youth. He returns to the monastery and 
in time is appointed to the “Chapel of 
the Madonna.” Any theatergoer of ex- 
perience can guess the ending. His 
mother, driven in her old age out of 
the palace of sin and into a convenient 
and very realistic snowstorm, wanders 
by chance into the Chapel of the Ma- 
donna and dies happy in the young 
priest’s arms. 

The obviousness of the plot is ob- 
scured by the excellence of its presenta- 
tion. At each crisis in the play the 

movement is interrupted by 





from his poetic allegories to 
realistic social dramas with 
five or six actors and no 
cost worth mentioning for 
scenery. But Cyril Maude 
in the title réle has con- 
tributed even more than the 
new art form to make the 
difficult play a possibility. 
He has caught the exact 
blend: of the eternal boyish- 
ness of Peter Pan and the 
too cautious half-hearted- 
ness of Kipling’s Tom- 
linson which are the in- 
gredients of Peer. The 
supporting cast is a 
good one; Myrtle Sted- 
man as the beautiful Sol- 
veig and Charles Rug- 








a picture of the three Fates 
spinning the destinies of the 
characters and, at the last, 
Atropos alone is shown sev- 
ering the thread of the 
woman’s life with her 
shears. The finest scenic ef- 
fect is the thunderstorm, 
in which the performance 
for once oversteps the limits 
of the screen and the land- 
scape setting of the stage 
is illuminated by flashes of 
lightning. The cast is even- 
ly good, but the honors of 
the performance must go 
first cf all to the director 
and in the second place to 
the baby. 

It is curious to see that 








gles as the Button Mold- 
er being the most note- 
worthy. 
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PEER GYNT IN THE MOVIES 


Cyril Maude lends his established reputation in “legitimate” drama to 


daring experiment 


the modern film returns to 
the earliest form of the 


this drama, the morality. 
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Men and women of distinction in 
every field have written for The Inde- 
pendent. They continue to do so. In 
the next few months we shall publish 
articles by Margaret Deland, Gutzon 
Borglum, William Allen White, Prof. 
Liberty H. Bailey, Melvil Dewey, and 
George E. Vincent, President of the 
University of Minnesota. 











Here is a letter that is gratifying not 
only for the broad comparison of Mr. 
Purinton’s articles with other writing 
of like purpose, but also for the 
straightforward statement that our 
reader in Amarillo, Texas, has gotten 
substantial help from the study in 
question: 


I have just read “The Orderly Life” by 
Edward Earle Purinton. May I say that 
nothing of similar character has ever taken 
hold of me with such force? Somehow I 
could wish such a study in the hands of 
every aspiring boy and girl. I have re- 
read Benjamin Franklin’s rules of life. The 
helpful books by Orison Swett Marsden 
have appealed to me in a remarkable way. 
But for two decades Samuel Smiles’ 
series of practical books have furnished 
food for renewed purposes and unrelenting 
energies. Perhaps no American writer cast 
such a compelling spell over the minds and 
lives of our young as did Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. His inspirational essays were 
like still small voices speaking to the higher 
reaches of our souls. Arnold Bennett in his 
unusual studies brings life to broader plains 
of travel. His practical booklet on How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day should 
be on the reading table in every home. But 
still Mr. Purinton comes in a more prac- 
tical and concrete way to an inspiring out- 
line for a successful life. I wish to thank 
Mr. Purinton and The Independent for the 
personal help received from this one study. 

Ernest C. Mosley 


News. 


“Well, I made two thousand dollars this 
month, enough to pay all my debts.” 

“What kind of car are you going to buy 
with it?’—Harper’s. 


Traveler—Isn’t this train pretty late? 

Station Master—Yes, she is a bit be- 
hind, mister, but we’re expectin’ her every 
hour, now.—Harper’s. 


The New York Tribune—“First to Last, 
the Truth’—Mrs. Galt is forty years old. 
The New York Times—“All the News 
that’s Fit to Print”’—Mrs. Galt is thirty. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 
“I have three children who are being 
brought up on Tooth Powder.’—Ad- 
vertisement in August McClure’s. 





Visitor—What’s that new structure on 
the hill there? 

Farmer—Well, if I find a tenant for it, 
it’s a bungalow; if I don’t, it’s a barn.— 
Passing Show. 


In the pursuit of neutrality-preservation 
—pardon the hyphen—we glean and print 
a staggering statistic. Of all the butchers 
in Germany, 84.2 per cent are in the army. 

New York Tribune. 





This morning thousands of persons drove 
10,000 nails into the wooden statue of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg in the 
Koenigplatz.—Berlin cable. 

To be included, we presume, among the 
“great German drives.’—New York Sun. 


A CONFIDING APPEAL 


Wanted—The person who hit my cow 
on the state highway with their auto about 
seven miles out from Vicksburg to write 
me as the cow is badly injured. Miss Jose- 
phine Keller, R. F. D. No. 2, Bovina, Miss. 
—Vicksburg Herald. 


Niece—I do think you are clever, aunt, 
to be able to argue with the professor about 
sociology. 

Aunt—I’ve only been concealing my 
ignorance, dear. 

Professor Bilks (gallantly)—Oh, no, 
Miss Knowles.. Quite the contrary, I as- 
sure you.—Boston Transcript. 


Earnest Sunday School Teacher (leading 
up skilfully to the temperance lesson)— 
What would you do if you had a great 
deal of money and wished to spend it on 
something that would do your town the 
most good? 

Eager Pupil—I should buy votes for the 
Prohibition party.—EHzchange. 


“It is true,” severely said the lady of the 
high ideals to the successful writer, “that 
you have gained much prosperity by your 
writings, but you have written nothing that 
will live.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned the author; “but 
when it comes to a question of which shall 
live, myself or my writings, I never hesi- 


tate.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Don’t yez know yit how t’ drive a nail 
widout mashin’ yer t’umb?” gleefully in- 
quired the hod carrier of the injured car- 
penter. 

“No,” retorted the carventer hotly, “an’ 
neither do you.” 

“Shure Oi do,” returned the hod carrier. 
“Hould th’ hammer wid both hands.”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The centenarian was being eagerly in- 
terviewed by reporters and was asked to 
what he attributed his long life and good 


health. 

“Wall,” the old man replied slowly, “I’m 
not in any position to say right now. You 
see, I’ve been bargaining with two or three 
of them patent medicine concerns for a 
couple of weeks, but I ain’t quite decided 
yet.”—Argonaut. 
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THE NAME 


oo“ 


— is no chance condition. It has been planned from the first, 

and striven for. It is the foundation of Packard supremacy. 
Packard standards of material, manufacture and design are per- 
manently authoritative, and have become a basis for judging 
motor car values. It is only natural that the most significant 
contribution to current motor car progress—the Packard 
“Twin-Six” — should have been produced by a company whose 
immense resources and facilities are focused in a steady effort 


toward improvement. 


\..- SASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONECR RS / 


Since the announcement of the 
PACKARD TWIN-SIX there has been 
a tremendous advance in the cost of 
most of our raw materials, especially 
leather, aluminum, high grades of 
steel, etc. We cannot continue pres- 
ent prices except at a loss. 


It is, of course, out of the question 
to compromise Packard quality — 
which has been maintained stead fast- 

y for sixteen years. Consequently we 
have adopted the only alternative and 
advanced the prices by the amount of 


the increase in the cost of material. 


These new prices for Packard 
Twin-Six cars cannot and will not be 
reduced during the current season. 
They are as follows: 


The 1-35 — Wheelbase 135 inches. Thir- 
teen styles of open and enclosed bodies. 
Price, with any open body, f. 0. b. De- 
troit, . - - - - $3,150 


The 1-25 — Wheelbase 125 inches. Nine 
styles of open and enclosed bodies. 
Price, with any open body, f. 0. b. De- 
troit, - - - - - $2,750 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
= = 





—— Builders also of the Packard Chainless Motor Trucks ——~ 
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